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Ernest Gray 
Medical Missions at the Crossroads 
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— The End of the Trail 


Our new Leper Colony at Kidugalo (E.C. Africa) (“The End of the 
Trail”’) claims a fine group of children among its patients, but Joshua 
(a tiny tot of three) was so upset at the thought of going home that he 
would not speak a word for days. 








He was one of twelve discharged as cured, and during the leaving 
Festival at the Chapel slept soundly throughout the ceremony. 


The Colony is always full to capacity, and many have to be turned away 
—often in tears that they cannot be admitted. 


Leper work is only one of the many activities undertaken by our 
missionaries for over 200 years—in the “‘ hardest fields *’ and in ‘* Earth’s 
darkest places,” but THEY NEED YOUR HELP. 


Send your gifts to : DORIS E. HUGHES, Secretary. 


London Association 


IN AID OF 


Moravian Missions 


32 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 



































KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. ‘There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


USSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 




















case for the 
ASS ERADICATION 


F ASGARIASIS 


Among indigenous populations in the tropics, ascariasis has 
always been a widespread cause of debility and ill-health. In 
young children, particularly, it is recognised as being an 
important factor in the etiology of malnutrition. 
Government medical authorities now have at their command 
in ‘Antepar’ a valuable means of control. 

Since its introduction some two years ago, the unique 
advantages of this product have established it as the ideal 
ascarifuge for large-scale treatment of tropical communities. 

‘ Antepar’ Elixir contains piperazine citrate equivalent to 500 mgm. 
piperazine per fluid drachm. 

@ Effective single-dose treatment 

@ Wide margin of safety 

@ Low cost—approximately 5d. per adult treatment 

@ Pleasant to take—children readily accept the flavoured syrup 
© No purging, fasting, or special regimen required 


ANTEPAR- ELIXIR 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF ASCARIASIS (and Oxyuriasis) 


Special rates for bulk supplies are available to Government 
authorities on application. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 


Associated Houses ; AUCKLAND * BOMBAY * BUENOS AIRES - CAIRO - DUBLIN * JOHANNESBURG 
KARACHI + MONTREAL + NAIROBI + NSW YORK * RIO DE JANEIRO + ROME + SYDNEY 





THE OLD MEDICAL SCHOOL PARK 


THE THACKRAY WORKSHOPS 


Products 


tT 














HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and Paki- 
stan, is a research and training centre for 
Christian workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and Eng- 
lish. Facilities are provided for the study 
of Persian and Musalmani Bengali, in 
addition to Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1956 will 
be given in Northern, Southern and 
Western India, W. Pakistan and E. 
Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
also cover Arabic Grammar, Muslim 
evangelism, Indian Islam, women in 
Islam, Islamic theology and practice. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HEwrRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGaRH U.P., Inpia. 














Are you interested in 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY 
WORK as a whole Ld 


‘Conquest 
by Healing’ 


tells you of MEDICAL 
WORK OF EVERY KIND 
from Bush Hospital to 
Christian Medical College 
Published quarterly by : 
THE 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
31 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


2/6 per annum (including postage) 
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‘Daraprim ‘ 1s tasteless and 
well tolerated, and causes 


no skin discoloration, It ts 
supplied as 25 mgm. tablets 
in packs of 6, 30 

and 1000 


REFERENCES 
Vineke, 1.H. (1952). Ann. Soc. 


elge Méd. Trop., 32, 91,—and 
Hips, M. (1952). An. Inst. Med. 


DUBLIN 








trop., Lisboa, 9, 563. 
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in Kasongo-Mumema 


A victory of major importance was won against malaria 
in 1951. Won at a region near Elizabethville in the 
Belgian Congo called Kasongo-Mumema. And this 
after the dry season, when the Sporozoite Index rises. 

Between 3rd September and 15th December, 1951, 
weekly distributions of the new drug, ‘Daraprim’, 
were made. The results speak for themselves: 


PLASMODIAL INDEX 





“3 Sept. | 24 Sept.| 1 Oct. | 22 Oct. | 19 Nov. | 17 Dec. | 
1951 1951 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 


| BEFORE | AFTER 








Proportion | 4, una | | 
| infected 40/183 11/172 | 6/170 | 4/158 | 2/149 | 0/161 




















% infected 21:9 64 | 35 | 25 | 13 | NIL | 





On the 26th March 1952 the Index was still negative. 


Evidence of this kind shows the major role that ‘Daraprim’ 
can play in suppressing malaria in a community. 


SDABAPIBIMT? 


BRAND 
PYRIMETHAMINE 


In the French Union, Tunisia and Morocco pyrimethamine is available 
under the trade name ‘ Malocide’. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD.) LONDON 
ASSOCIATED HOUSES: AUCKLAND - BOMBAY - BUENOS AIRES - CAIRO - CAPE TOWN 
KARACHI 


MONTREAL NEW YORK RIO DE JANEIRO + SYDNEY 














COMMUNION SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 
Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 


(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 





International 
Language 
of Pictures 


is nowhere more effective 
than in the sphere of 


BIBLE TEACHING AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


SHAW’S 


BIBLE PICTURES 


ARE THE BEST 


Forming the largest individual col- 
lection in the world, they are noted 
for their attractiveness, their beau- 
tiful colour and their accuracy. 


Send for Catalogue 
SHAW PICTURE CO. 


104-105 Newgate St. London E.C.1 











QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


with a 


MISSIONARY VOCATION 


are urgently needed in Israel. 


We are convinced that Christian 
Secondary Education of a high stan- 
dard is the top missionary priority 
today. No people value education 
more highly than the Jewish race, 
and great opportunities among 
secondary school children are going 
by default simply through lack of 
staff—not lack of finance. 


TEACHING IS STILL GIVEN IN ENGLISH 


For further particulars please write to : 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 











UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


William Muir Institute 
Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 


and literatures Gnaniies certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 


other a ts oO} 


Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 


to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 


of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
‘ REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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FOR 
AFRICANS 


BOOK ONE 
32 pages Is. 6d. 
BOOK TWO 
32 pages Is. 6d. 
BOOK THREE 
Is. 6d. 





32 pages 


herr FOR AFRICANS is written by Ronald 
Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi, Adult 
Education Officer, Western Region, Nigeria. 
The series is made up of three simple work- 
books for teaching English to Africans who 
have learned to read and write a little in their 
own language. No previous knowledge of 
English is necessary. The books are so 
arranged that the learner can use them with- 
out the help of an instructor, and be sure of 
making progress on his own. In the first 
book, especially, everything is made self- 
explanatory. With the help of pictures and 
many repetitions, the learner will be able to 





ON 
an 


English 
for 


Africans 


/ = 
Ulustrated by J. D. Akeredolu ' 


ki! 


find out for himself the meaning of the 
sentences he has to read. Then, when he 
comes to the written work on the right-hand 
page, he will find that he has already met 
and understood the sentences that he has to 
write. He will find, in fact, that he can do 
the written work and do it correctly. By 
doing it he will, of course, be learning to 
write English correctly. He will get into the 
habit of writing correct English. All three 
books have a great many black-and-white 
drawings by African artists. Send for a copy 
of all three books, and see for yourself how 
easy they are to follow. 





CUT OUT AND POST 


Book Three........ (Tick what is wanted). 
Please add 2d. postage for each book. 





To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
Please send me a copy of English for Africans, Book One........ 
I enclose a British Postal Order for................ 


Book Two........ 
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The 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
Appeal on behalf of 
THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL, DAMASCUS 
and 
THE HOSPITAL ON THE HILL, 
NAZARETH 


A sum of £50,000 is required to refit, 
re-equip and extend these hospitals 


oo 





£7,000 additional annual income is re- 
quired to enable them to continue 
their work 
oor 
Will you please send a gift for these hospi- 
tals which are ministering to so many sorely 
distressed people at this critical period in 
the lands which Jesus knew and loved 


The Secretary, 
56 GEORGE SQ., EDINBURGH, 8 


Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 
is 


KINGSMEAD 





the Women’s Missionary Training | 


College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 
Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 

Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 














BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 
GLASGOW 


Principal : 
Rev. Andrew MacBeath, M.A., B.D. 


use B. T.1. metTHOoD 
and 


MASTER YOUR BIBLE 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
RESIDENT COURSES 


Write NOW for Prospectus to : 


. SECRETARY 
64 Bothwell St., Glasgow, C.2 

















WEST INDIES: 
What of the Church ? 


by 
W. EASTON 


A lively account of the 
work of the Missionary 
Societies and the establish- 
ment of the Church in the 
West Indies with a consid- 
ered appreciation of the 
Church’s position today in 
this area. Price Is. 6d. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 Eaton Gate .*. London, S.W.1 
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The Gospel according to St John 


| C. K. Barrett 63s. net 


# ‘A new commentary was needed, and Mr. Barrett has supplied the need in a 


book which, by its combination of solid learning and balanced judgment, 
worthily maintains the distinctive traditions of English Biblical scholarship.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Some Principles of the Religious Life 
John Mason Neale 6s. 6d. net 
A catena of extracts from the Father-Founder’s addresses to the Sisterhood 


at East Grinstead originally printed privately to commemorate the centenary 


in 1955 of the Society of St. Margaret. 


One Body in Christ 
Ernest Best 25s. net 


‘A model of careful, accurate, informed scholarship.’ Times Literary Supplement. 


Wings of an Eagle: 
Sixty Extracts from Caroline Preachers 
G. Lacey May 10s. 6d. net 


‘What is most remarkable is the almost modern view of some of these extracts, 
and the courage of the men who preached the full Prayer Book doctrines when 
the Prayer Book was proscribed.’ Reader. 


The Call of the Cloister 


Peter F. Anson 42s. net 


‘A model of what scholarly research can be and ought to be, a book to be read 
with pleasure as well as kept for reference.’ Times Literary Supplement. 


The Faith and Modern Error 
Harry Blamires 15s. net 


Mr. Blamires, well known on both sides of the Atlantic as a writer, is concerned 
to discover the false assumptions on which much so-called modern thinking is 
based and to confront men boldly with the stimulating challenge of a super- 
natural faith. 


S-P-C-K- 
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| The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society 


| 
| 
| 
| 


YOUR 
SERVICE 


URGENT OPPORTUNITIES 

| Exist today for helping the Church in | 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaya to 
establish itself. In view of the con- | 
| temporary political situation, this is a | 





The latest set of three posters 








| pressing need. Christianity offers the | GRENFELL KAGAWA 
| only serious challenge to materialism. | SCHWEITZER 
woo No Sunday school should be without this new 
| addition to its Visual Aids 
| Women who can train Christian women | Price 2/6 per set (plus postage) 

. . . Sold separately 1/- each (plus postage) 
| in these countries for leadership and for | tees 
work of all kinds are urgently needed :— | ‘The World of the Old Testament’ 
| Doctors, sister-tutors, nurses, health | : map in a = 
| | 84" x 264” - - S/- t 
| visitors, child welfare workers, | 5 by ~ af ey i ite sine 
| teachers and evangelists. } a ea, So 

(World copyright) 





| Please write for further information to : 


| C.E.Z.M.S. 1} || The Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 
| Gro House, ighgate London | 
} — a ie sane »as (When ordering please quote ref: IRM3) 


I i | 




















UNDER THE CROSS L 


STUDIES IN THE CHURCH’S MISSION TODAY 
by JEAN FRASER 


The Church must share to the point of suffering and sacrifice SE' 
Christ’s outgoing love to all the world. This book describes 
how the Church meets opposition from without and tensions 
within as she faces a changing world. This is the Cross she 
has to bear. Price 7s. 6d. 


PRAYING FOR UNITY — BOOK II 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


by OLIVE WYON 


The second book in Dr. Wyon’s valuable series on Praying 
for Unity. This book contains prayers for the unity of the 
Church, gathered from many sources, and arranged round 
the festivals of the Christian year. Price Is. 6d. 











EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 
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AT NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 
THE BOOK ROOM 
UR By FRANK CUMBERS, B.A., B.D. 10s. 6d. net 
‘The Book Room’ is the name by which the Methodist people know that very 
‘VICE considerable undertaking, the Methodist Publishing House. Beginning with John 
Wesley in 1733, the story is of absorbing interest, both from the angle of the spiritual 
purposes in Wesley’s mind, when he began this work, and as the colourful and 
changing story of one of the oldest Publishing Houses in the world. 
»sters (The Wesley Historical Society Lecture for 1956) 
Ww THE MEANING OF SIN 
A By FREDERICK GREEVES, M.A. 18s, net 
This important monograph seeks to expound the Biblical view of sin, and to relate 
ills ides Biblical pronouncements to the findings of philosophy and psychology. The result 
is a penetrating analysis of the subject, which will form a rewarding study for all who 
) are concerned with the prime problem of the world today — that of helping man to 
tage) rise above the mistakes of past centuries into the inheritance of his full stature. 
(The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1956) 
ament’ 
' THE INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 
30) By NORMAN H. SNAITH, M.A., D.D. 2s. 6d. net 


tment 


Men are asking: Has this collection of writings which we call ‘The Bible’ a common 
theme? What is it? Has it been affected in any way by modern so-called secular 
ideas ? In what way is the Bible authoritative for us in this modern world of 1956? 
The author of this book finds the answer in the theme of God the Saviour. 

(The Arthur Peake Lecture for 1956) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Editor—E. J. BinGLe, M.A. 
Associate Editor—MAkGAaret SINCLAIR, M.A. 
Advisory Editorial Board 

K. S. Latourette, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Ph.D. (New York) 

WALTER FreytaG, D.D. (Hamburg) 

R. B. MAnikam, Ph.D. (Tiruchirapalli, Madras) 
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to the Business Manager, International Review of Missions, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 


All applications for space for advertisements should be made to GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, Oxford 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


LOOKS AHEAD! | 


KOREA | 


Three workers are already in the Field, exploring the ways by which the | 
Mission can best bring help to Korea’s numerous victims of leprosy. 


NEPAL 


The Mission is seeking permission from the Nepal Government to establish 


service for leprosy sufferers, in co-operation with the United Christian Mission 
to Nepal. 


AFRICA 


Following the General Secretary's tour of Africa, the Mission hopes to extend 
its already considerable help to the leprosy work undertaken by Christian 
Missions throughout Africa. 


IN ADDITION | 


to the work already maintained and assisted in other parts of the world. 


Whatsoever ye do . . . do all in the Name of the Lord Jesus 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS | 


Chairman of Council: BERNARD C.STUDD General Secretary: A. DONALD MILLER | 
Head Office: 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 | 
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Triumphant Christian Witness 





When Iron Gates Yield GEOFFREY BULL 


The missionary in Tibet imprisoned by Chinese communists for three years. 
“The author’s objectivity, compassion and forbearance make a deep 
impression. This book is not only a glowing witness to Christian faith, 
but a document of travel and experience displaying considerable literary 
merit.” The Church Times 
“A remarkable book by a remarkable person.”” Daily Telegraph 

(12/6 net) 


Thomas Cochrane FRANCESCA FRENCH 


Pioneer and Missionary Statesman 


“The book is wonderfully worth the modest 4s. 6d. which the publishers 
ask for it.” The Christian 


“Simply and convincingly written.”” Times Literary Supplement 





“A book to stir the pulses and to put some iron into our blood. ...a 
heroic story by a grand writer.” Sunday School Chronicle 
(4/6 net paper) 





Walking With God W. J. SMART 


The story of twelve great modern Christians including Sundar Singh, 
George Carver, C. F. Andrews and Wilfred Grenfell, by the author of 
‘Christ of the Thames Embankment’. “He has presented an absorbing and 
challenging picture of triumphant faith expressed in widely differing 
personalities and circumstances.” Life of Faith 

(10/6 net) 





Miss Brown’s Hospital FRANCESCA FRENCH 


The story of the Ludhiana Medical College and Dame Edith Brown, D.B.E. 
its founder. 
“One of the epics of modern missions, and all should read it.” 
Life of Faith 
“A notable tribute to a gallant band of Christian women.” 
Times Literary Supplement 
“A great story simply told.” The Expository Times 
(3/6 net paper) 


Mastery E. STANLEY JONES 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones, one of the greatest missionaries of our time, author 
of ‘The Way’, ‘Growing Spiritually’, ‘The Christ of the Indian Road’ etc., 
bases his new devotional book, consisting of 364 stirring inspirational 
readings, on the Acts of the Apostles, and shows how we can bring in the 
Kingdom in our own individual experience, and overcome the frustrations 
and defeats of daily life. Suitable for page-a-day personal reading, for 
weekly study in groups, or for reading and studying from beginning to — 
(10/6 net 
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Already nearly 4,000 LIBRARIES 
' SEMINARIES CEYLON 
MINISTERS - ADVANCING 
and STUDENTS H. J. CHARTER 
both in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
have found James Thin’s Mail Order Recent developments in Ceylon 
Service the best source of have focused attention on that 
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AFRICAN SEPARATIST CHURCHES 
By J. W. C. DouGaLL, D.D. 


on study of African separatist churches has many attractions, 
both theoretical and practical. These curious movements possess 
features which are of interest to the student of primitive religion. They 
reveal the possibilities and the risks of revival movements under 
genuine African leadership and they are of great significance for the 
guidance of the younger churches when they seek to become truly 
indigenous in character and method. Moreover, the study of the way 
in which these movements begin and develop is of some help in the 
study of the relation of Christianity to culture, both western and 
African, and throws up a number of clues to the whole problem of 
adaptation and syncretism in the world mission of the Church. 

It is a common mistake to regard the separatist churches as a 
phenomenon peculiar to South Africa. Certainly that is the soil in 
which they have flourished and spread most rapidly, but they are to 
be found in many other parts of Africa. Their widespread distribution 
should make it clear that the urge behind the separatist movement is 
not a simple thing. If the phenomena were confined to South Africa 
it would be easy to say that they were simply a reaction to conquest, a 
protest against the colour bar and all the various forms of segregation 
imposed by the white Government and community of the Union. 
Certainly it is all these things. As Dr M. A. C. Warren has written,’ 
separation inevitably creates separatism. It is impossible to condemn 

1 Revival, p. 28. 
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the African for being separatist when he is treated as a separated person, 
particularly when he is subordinated as well as separated. But this 
factor, serious as it is, would not account for the African separatist 
churches in Nigeria or the Gold Coast, where racial tension is practically 
absent and where the African Church founded by western missions is 
now led by Africans, and missionaries are relatively few and in the 
background. There are deeper causes at work, some of which point 
to deficiencies and failures in the western presentation of the Gospel 
and the western understanding of the African. 

First of all, however, we must take note of the challenge offered by 
Dr Lewis Leakey, and repeated by all and sundry who have none of 
his knowledge of African peoples, that the Christian Church, by 
prohibiting polygamy for its members, has provoked the establishment 
of African separatist churches in all parts of Africa. Jomo Kenyatta 
takes that line in his book, Facing Mount Kenya. He says that missions 
left the Kikuyu no option because they set out to destroy all native 
customs and beliefs as wholly evil. They did not really convince, but 
secured formal acquiescence and lip-service from many who only 
wanted education for themselves or their children in order to attain 
the white man’s prestige and gain the white man’s power. There is 
probably a good deal of truth in this charge. The African finds the 
standard required by the Church in regard to marriage a very grave 
difficulty. Polygamy and sexual laxity are acute problems. The African 
separatist churches, however, are by no means uniform in their 
attitude on this question. Dr Parrinder shows how in Nigeria they may 
be surprisingly orthodox. He says categorically, “There is a further 
notion prevalent that the Separatists broke away from the orthodox 
churches on the issue of polygamy. This is an error. Polygamy was 
not the root cause of separation except in a minority of cases.” In 
some churches polygamy is permitted to all members. In some, follow- 
ing I Timothy 3: 2-12, the clergy must be monogamous.” Polygamy 
was a factor in the formation of the United African Methodist Church. 
The Christ Apostolic Churches, on the other hand, do not permit the 
practice either to ministers or to communicants. Dr Sundkler does not 
treat polygamy as a separate factor in the movement in South Africa, 
but gives one instance where a new sect was formed with monogamy 


as the standard in opposition to the Zionist leader who took a second 
wife. 


1 Religion in an African City (Oxford Univ. Press, 1953), p. 108. 
2 Ibid., p. 112. 
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We must notice the main features of the African separatist churches 
belonging to the two types distinguished by Dr Sundkler as Ethiopian 
and Zionist. The former emphasizes the African or racial character 
of the Church. Attempts were even made to form an African National 
Church for the whole of the African people. These churches show the 
impact of racial discrimination upon the life of the Christian Church 
in South Africa. From one point of view they are simply the African’s 
response to the colour bar. The other—the Zionist—type is a much 
more significant and elaborate expression of the African mind. Dr 
Parrinder, however, does not accept this classification for West Africa, 
because the colour bar is of much less significance and secession 
seldom has a racial reference in Nigeria; and because the revivalist 
features characteristic of the Zionist churches in South Africa may 
be found equally well in the Ethiopian Church in Nigeria. 

There are certain features common to African separatist churches 
in East, West or South Africa. There is a characteristic love of colour 
in the adoption of hoods, purple cassocks, chasubles and white robes 
with blue, red or purple sashes. There is also an emphasis on ritual 
different from that of many western churches. African churches of 
the separatist type find and afford an outlet for religious feeling in 
movement, hand-clapping and dancing. The western form of worship 
practised in many mission churches is felt as an unnatural strait- 
jacket. Dr Sundkler disagrees with the Tambaram volume’ in which 
it is stated that ‘African ministers are very rigid in following European 
forms. Even the Separatist Churches have not, so far as we know, 
contributed anything to the form of Christian worship’. He goes on 
to illustrate how the Ethiopian and Zionist churches change their 
services into something very different from the practice of the mission 
churches from which they spring. He describes the Zulu hymns 
written by Isaiah Shembe as sacred rhythm naturally accentuated by 
the swaying to and fro of the body, by loud handclapping and by 
beating of the drum. Both Dr Sundkler and Dr Parrinder quote in 
this connexion Marrett’s aphorism that primitive religion is not so 
much thought out as danced out. Dr Parrinder describes the services 
of the Ebenezer Church in Ibadan. The forenoon service follows the 
pattern of Anglican Matins. The evening service is more free. The 
most notable change is the music. The choir uses drums, a double- 
mouthed bell, a triangle and a calabash covered with beads. The 


1 Tambaram Series, Vol. 4, p. 16. 
2 Bengt Sundkler: Bantu Prophets in South Africa (Lutterworth Press, 1948), p. 181. 
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rhythm is all-important. The congregation, following the movement 
of the choir, sways as if to a dance. 

Both in South and in West Africa it is noted that an immediate 
change comes over the congregation when African drums, bells and 
beaded calabashes take the place of the wheezy American organ. A 
parallel is mentioned from the West Indies to show how tabooed 
Africanisms can radically change the conventional church procedure, 
In a recording of ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul’ to one of Sankey’s tunes, 
it was noted that the first verse was sung according to the normal 
conventions of western congregations. After the second or third 
repetitions the tempo altered, the rhythm changed and the time was 
converted into an African form with the accompaniment of hand- 
clapping and foot-patting. 

Another prominent feature of the African separatist churches is 
their emphasis on baptism by immersion. This is associated by Dr 
Sundkler with the Zulu purification rites. It seems to be characteristic 
of churches which have no Baptist affiliation. The Zionist Church 
stresses triune immersion to cleanse from magical pollution. Often 
these rites are carried out in a pool or stream in the mountains and 
always in running water if possible. The Zionist Church is contemptuous 
of baptism by sprinkling and explains baptism in terms of Romans 6. 
Immersion is definitely coupled with the confession of sins and the 
beginning of a new life. The neophyte is given a white dress and is 
taught the word of God. Confession is regarded as a real purgation, a 
deliverance of the body from evil matter, and so connected with 
healing as well as forgiveness. 

Another feature which is noteworthy in all these churches is their 
emphasis on healing by prayer, the laying on of hands and anointing. 
In South Africa healing is the main element of the Christian message 
in many of these churches, as the pursuit of health is the gravest 
concern of the African, particularly in the towns. There the Bantu 
workers suffer from repeated illness; they live in miserable hovels. 
Their children are in many instances underfed and diseased. So Dr 
Sundkler thinks that 
the real clue to an understanding of the appeal of the healing message . . . is to 
be found in the social setting where ill-health, malnutrition and child mortality take 


a terrible toll. . . . The Zionist Church wishes its message to function as an 
adaptation of the Christian message to the social needs of the African peoples. 


The Zionist message, then, is a real Gospel to the poor African. ‘I was 
1 Sundkler, op. cit., p. 237. 
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ill—that is the starting point of all Zionists when they wish to explain 
why they joined the Church—I was ill, I was prayed for, now I am well.” 

The African sects normally forbid their members to use western 
medicines. In Nigeria both foreign and native medicines are alike 
forbidden by the Christ Apostolic Churches, as is recourse to hospitals. 
Prayer with faith is believed to cure all diseases, to protect the believer 
from bodily accidents and to give children to sterile women. The 
prayer-healing sects object to medicines and medical treatment because 
of their lack of attention to the spiritual factor. As to Africans the 
secular and the sacred are indivisible, so sickness and sin, forgiveness 
and healing, are closely associated. Africans say that no account of 
this is taken in hospital, meaning the government hospital. Repentance 
and confession are not called for, nor is faith induced. Mission hospitals 
have daily prayers: the doctor prays before he operates; but not the 
other hospitals. Europeans give the impression that they have no 
religion. So the Faith Tabernacle Church tells the believer that, after 
confession of sins, he must do away with all and every human medicine. 

Why does this teaching appeal so strongly to the African, if not 
because western medicine has so largely neglected the spiritual issues 
inherent in health and disease? It has given a mechanistic view of the 
body. African thinking is completely opposed to this. It looks for a 
spiritual cause and a spiritual cure. African thinking is closer to Biblical 
thinking because it recognizes the wholeness of man. 

If baptismal and purification rites lead on to a discussion of the 
healing activities of these churches, this in turn leads naturally to the 
question of their attitude to magic and witchcraft. The appeal of the 
separatist churches seems to lie to a large extent in the fact that they 
believe in witchcraft and fight it. Dr Sundkler argues that the actual 
belief in witchcraft is vital to the Zionist Church. ‘Both Zionist 
prophesying and Zionist healing are built on such a belief.? The 
evidence from other parts of Africa points in the same direction. 

We have to recognize that the belief in magic survives all over 
Africa in spite of education and the work of the Christian churches. 
Dr Parrinder shows how Nigerian Christians use magical charms, 
amulets, bracelets or anklets to keep away evil spirits. Metal objects 
of one kind or another, bought in the market, are taken to a pagan 
‘doctor’ to be treated with some magical preparation. Christians wear 
rings as protection against the bites of snakes. Christian sects offer 
magical cures for sterility. Magic does not give way to the pressure of 

1 Sundkler, op. cit., p. 314. 2 Sundkler, op. cit., p. 264. 
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modernism. Dr Audrey Richards, from a very intimate knowledge of 
the tribes of Northern Rhodesia, says that the result of white contact 
is in many instances an actual increase in the dread of witchcraft and 
therefore in the whole incidence of magic throughout the group. So 
also Malinowski noted that under the stress of emotional crisis the 
indigenous belief becomes stronger than the. alien creed." 

A recent and very disturbing illustration comes from the Church of 
Scotland mission area in Lubwa, Northern Rhodesia. Alice, a Christian 
of some years’ standing, turned up at the Regional Committee meeting 
in September, 1953, in Lubwa, saying that she had died and had risen 
from the dead. She spoke of the visions which she had been ordered 
to pass on. Now, after two years, there is an Alice movement which 
has attracted large numbers of church members. The Lubwa Church 
has been reduced in numbers and in funds. Thousands, mostly old 
women, travel every week to her village at Kasomo to hear her 
revelations. There is no doubt that it is the fear of witchcraft that 
impels these people to consult her. Other elements, nationalist and 
political, may and probably will exploit the movement in their own 
interest, but the secret of its power and the seriousness of its threat to 
the Church lie in the African fear of the unseen forces of the spirit- 
world which work ruin and death. 

The fear of magic and witchcraft ‘holds almost undisputed sway 
over the whole area’ i.e. the Livingstonia field in Nyasaland. 


The deepest powers and influences in the life of practically all Africans, Christians 
included, are the still unbaptized demonic powers that work through witchcraft and 
magic. Time and again they prove stronger than such African faith as may be held. 
This has to my knowledge been the case even with Christian leaders of high standing 
and great earnestness. 


The article goes on to argue that the missionary is at a disadvantage 
because he faces the power of the spirit world with unbelief. The 
African pastor, on the other hand, is conscious of its power. So also 
Dr Sunkler says that the Zionist prophet practises witch-finding or 
prophesying because ‘he shares to the full, with his Zionist followers 
and his pagan friends, their dread of witchcraft, their belief in its 
terrible reality’. 

The question thus arises as to the judgment we are to form of these 
African separatist churches. Do they do any good or only harm? 

1 Quoted by Sundkler, op. cit., p. 261. 


2 Vernon Stone, ‘The Dark Ages and Twentieth-Century Africa’. Scottish Journal of 
Theology, June, 1955. 
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Can we learn anything from them? 

We are a long way from a full and adequate answer to these 
questions, but something can be said. Speaking of them as healing 
churches, Dr Sundkler states, 

They are a very definite threat to the progress of the African. Their rash promises 
are more high-sounding than they are sound. They cannot by their methods bring 
the African out of the vicious circle of malnutrition, ill health, low social status and 
race hatred, but only serve to accelerate the downward plunge. 

On the other hand, is there not much truth in Colonel van der Post’s 
contention® that the European, even the European missionary, has 
failed to understand ‘people who live immersed in nature, and filled 
with spirit and soul, knowing their need of a power greater than 
themselves’, so that the black man 

turned back to the angry powers of his disregarded, discredited and neglected 
spirits and to the rituals whereby for centuries he has struck a balance with these 
overwhelming aspects of nature which are incomprehensible to reason and quite 
beyond conscious control and rational articulation. 

The science and religion debate will indeed be serious for Christianity 
in Africa if the scientific attitude demands complete scepticism in 
regard to the whole conception of unseen forces of which magic and 
witchcraft are manifestations. Dr Vernon Stone, in the article already 
quoted, recalls how the Church, in the uncivilized and superstitious age 
of Gregory of Tours, shared the background and beliefs of the people, 
but baptized those beliefs into Christianity. Can the African Church 
in our generation do anything like this unless to some extent it can 
share those beliefs? 

Dr Kerr describes in her book, Personality and Conflict in Jamaica, 
the contradiction which is almost universal in Africa to-day between 
the alternative worlds of science and religion: 

Part of a man’s life takes place in the technological Europeanized world and part 
in another world where miracle, faith-healing and sorcery are possible. This means 
that he gives what is in fact lip service only to the concepts which underlie the 
technological society. If medicine and agriculture fail he can always turn to magic.* 
Yet by oversimplifying the issue (whether in health or housing, 
agriculture or wages) ‘the separatist churches are protecting a magic 
attitude and are not able to solve the religious problem of the country’. 
‘In spite of their growing popularity they are not able to overcome the 
1 Sundker, op. cit. p. 237. 


2 Laurens van der Post: The Dark Eye in Africa (Hogarth Press, 1955), p. 43 ff. 
3 Liverpool University Press, 1952. 
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belief in witchcraft. They can only patch up individuals for a time 
without getting to the very roots of the problem.” 

We have left over the general question mentioned in the intro- 
duction as to how the African separatist churches point to certain 
considerations in regard to adaptation and syncretism. 


Zionist Churches [writes Dr Sundkler], reveal that in certain cases the deepest 
cause of the emergence of independent churches is a nativistic syncretistic interpreta- 


tion of the Christian religion, 

and again: “The syncretistic sect becomes the bridge over which Africans 
are brought back to heathenism.”* If that is the case, do we go to the 
other extreme and set out, as Colonel van der Post says the early 
missionaries set out, ‘to abolish the black man’s spirits, give him a 
sense of sin, do away with his practice of religion as base superstition 
and win him over to a new and superior white God’? 

This is simply to raise in a particular form the fundamental question 
of the relation of Christianity to the non-Christian religions, which 
was the focus of much discussion at and after the Tambaram meeting 
as a result of Dr Kraemer’s book, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World. It is interesting to notice the different phases through 
which it has passed, as reflected by the reports of successive meetings 
of the International Missionary. Council. The Tambaram meeting, 
with Kraemer or against him it is difficult to say, claimed that the 
younger churches, while taking their place in the great brotherhood 
of all ages and races, must be rooted in the soil of their own country. 
The Gospel was not necessarily bound up with forms and methods 
brought in from the older churches. It should be interpreted in 
indigenous forms. The spiritual heritage of the nation and country 
should be used in methods of worship, institutions, literature and 
architecture. At Willingen in 1952, on the other hand, we have a much 
more careful and discriminating statement. It has the advantage of a 
better standpoint than that taken at Tambaram. Instead of an approach 
from the side of the older and younger churches as at Tambaran, it 
began with the missionary obligation of the Church, and its chapter 
‘The Indigenous Church’ has as its alternative title “The Universal 
Church in its Local Setting’. So at Willingen the local church was 
spoken of not as ‘rooted in the soil’ but as ‘related to the soil’. ‘The 
Church can only be rooted in Christ.’ The Willingen statement then 


11 owe these references to the Rev. Hans Debrunner, who allowed me to see his 
manuscript on Gold Coast African Christian sects. 


2 Sundkler, op. cit., p. 297. 3 Van der Post, op. cit., p. 43. 
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goes on to show the ambivalence of its relationship. In one sense the 
Church must be foreign because it is a colony of Heaven. In another 
sense ‘foreignness’ is a serious weakness, a denial of its true character, 
because foreignness obscures its redemptive mission. The local church 
has a positive and yet a critical attitude to the national culture. It must 
seek to find in its own environment vehicles of Christian truth, but 
never in a spirit of compromise or superficial adaptation. It may have 
to sever itself from these elements in the surrounding culture which 
are directly antagonistic to Christian faith, yet ‘this severance can 
never be a permanent solution’. The local church must return to tk 
task of filling the cultural form with Christian substance, transforming 
the ideas, practices and traditions of the people under the Lordship 
of Christ. 

In the light of these general considerations, can we say anything 
more about the separatist churches in Africa? However difficult the 
problem, the Willingen statements imply that we can distinguish form 
and substance, universal truth and its local expression. They even imply 
that the Church, led by the Spirit, can select the elements in a surround- 
ing culture which can be transformed from those that are directly 
antagonistic to the Christian Faith. It is interesting to note that Dr 
Kraemer, writing in the Jnternational Review of Missions in July, 1954, 
sees that the right handling of the issue of adaptation has been made 
more difficult, if not impossible, because the indigenous churches have 
been looked at, though to a large extent unconsciously, in terms of 
spiritual colonies of the West. We can easily see how an Indian or an 
African mind will react strongly and therefore perhaps wrongly if 
this is the method of approach. Similarly we on our side cannot think 
of adaptation rightly if we see it as carrying a pot plant from West to 
East, where the pot has to be broken and a plant already full-grown 
has to be acclimatized to new weather conditions and a foreign soil. 
The Gospel, says Dr Kraemer, echoing the Rev. D. T. Niles, is not a 
pot plant, but the seed which can put down its roots in any soil. 

Such an approach leaves room for adaptation of many kinds in 
forms of worship. There is no such thing as a western Christianity 
determinative for all continents and all conditions. As British, German 
and Dutch churches differ, so we may expect Indian and African 
churches to differ, and this has no necessary reference to compromise 
or experimentation. We should also expect African churches to stress 
elements of the Faith which with us occupy a smaller place. For 
example, the Communion of Saints should mean more to a people 
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with such a strong sense that the living, the dead and the yet unborn 
form one community. We should expect more colour and ritual, 
more ‘dancing before the Lord’ and less of the intellectual element 
which we value so highly. And certainly the ministry of healing should 
take a much bigger and a more central position in the worship and 
practice of the Church than it does with us. 

At the same time we recognize that form and content are not always 
independent (as we saw in the case of the African hymn-singing and 
the African musical instruments) and, while the analogy of the seed 
rather than the pot plant is helpful, we will remember that Christianity 
is not blown on the air like a seed but carried by human agents in a 
container, a church, an institution, a translation, a liturgy, from 
country to country, so that there must always be a danger that we 
impose forms both of worship and of behaviour which are not essential 
and may, in particular circumstances, be harmful. 

So far as there is any way forward it must lie through the fuller 
training of the leaders of the churches in Africa so that they see for 
themselves what is implied in being the Universal Church in a particular 
culture and locality. They have to learn to be themselves and not 
copies of the foreign Church. In this process they may have some 
important lessons to learn from the separatist churches. By a much 
more thorough knowledge of the Bible and by a comparative study of 
the Church across the world, the leaders of the African Church can 
be equipped .to look more profoundly and more dispassionately at 
their own problem. This, of course, does not deprive the missionary of 
the responsibility of learning to study the non-Christian culture in 
which the Church is planted. It does not relieve us of the obligation 
to present a united Church instead of a Church so divided as to be a 
cause of offence and of further division among Africans. But the fact 
remains, as Mr A. G. Fraser once said, that we cannot re-make the 
African in his own image. The African himself, so bedevilled with self- 
distrust that he suspects our every suggestion for the use of his own 
indigenous material, must be trusted and encouraged (in company 
with us, and not in separation from us) until he finds his own authentic 
and spontaneous expression of the faith and fellowship of the Gospel 
in the Universal Church. 

J. W. C, DOUGALL 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS FOR 
AFRICAN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE! 


By ERNEST GRAY 


THE WIDESPREAD BREAKDOWN OF AFRICAN MARRIAGE AND 
SUGGESTED CAUSES 


E are all aware that the breakdown of family life and the 

disregard of marriage vows are not exclusively an African 
problem. But in Africa the problem is acute, and it is in a special 
sense our problem. The Rev. James K. Macgregor, in an article entitled 
‘Christian Missions and Marriage Usage in Africa’, published in the 
International Review of Missions in July, 1935, wrote, ‘The deepest 
impression made on me is that this is a question the Church in Africa 
needs to face’; and later in the same article he stated, ‘The problem is 
not solved by neglecting it’. That was twenty years ago. Mr Thomas 
Price, in his pamphlet on African marriage, says, 
The African situation demands special attention: in the first place, because Africans 
have always relied on the bonds and responsibilities of living together in families 
to provide that control which we have developed through impersonal law and the 
sense of citizenship; and, secondly, because our fathers claimed, and most of us 


pave nented to make the world a happier and more secure place for the African 
peoples.* 


Whether or not the problem is more acute to-day than it used to be, 
it is abundantly evident that the failure of so many Christians to start 
their married lives with a Christian marriage, and the failure of others 
to remain true to their marriage vows, seriously weaken our Christian 
witness, bring Christian marriage into disrepute and have grave 
consequences both for the Church and for the community. I have 
never forgotten an incident which occurred during my second year in 
Nyasaland, in 1931. I was supervising the work of a gang of young 
men, most of them connected with the Church of Scotland. A wedding 
procession from the Roman Catholic Church in Zomba came past. 
The girls were throwing grain in the air and shouting ‘Woyera, woyera’ 


1 A paper presented at a meeting of the Nyasaland Christian Council, October 1955. 
2 T. Price: African Marriage, London: S.C.M. Press, p. 9. 
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(‘Holy, holy’). One of my young workers rather shocked me with what 
I considered a cynical remark. ‘Woyera lero, nanga mawa?’ (‘Holy 
to-day, what about to-morrow?’). How often since then, when called 
upon to deal with one broken marriage after another, have I thought 
of that remark! 

What are the causes of this widespread breakdown in Christian 
marriage and family life? If we think of the problem as a world problem 
the ultimate and underlying cause is, of course, the frailty of sinful 
human nature. When we think of the problem in an African setting 
and begin searching for the more immediate and particular reasons, 
the question of emigrant labour immediately springs to mind. I do not 
wish to minimize the importance of emigration as a major cause of 
the breakdown of African marriage, but we must beware of easing our 
consciences by attributing it entirely to emigration, a factor largely 
outside our control. 

Another cause for the breakdown is undoubtedly the increasing 
disregard for ancestral customs and the new freedom from the fear 
of traditional sanctions—the inevitable concomitants of culture 
contact. The change-over to Christian sanctions, even for those who 
are professing Christians, let alone the community as a whole, is 
proving a long and difficult task and is still far from complete. 

I venture to suggest another cause. May it not be that our own 
disunity as churches, with the consequent lack of uniformity in either 
doctrine or practice with regard to Christian marriage, is a contributing 
factor? Aware of this disunity, the teaching given by our pastors or 
ministers and the ruling of our Kirk Sessions, Church Courts, Elders’ 
Meetings and the like cannot be as strong and confident as it otherwise 
would be. Aware of lack of uniformity, those wishing to transgress are 
not slow to seize upon this weakness. A case in point came recently 
to my notice. A Christian young man entered a customary union with 
a girl outside the Church. The case came before a Church Court and 
the man was disciplined for two years. He immediately went to a 
neighbouring mission to ‘repent’. The rule of the neighbouring mission 
in cases of this kind is six months’ discipline. If this man is received 
after six months, the leaders of the church to which the man first 
belonged will no doubt begin agitating for a change in their rules. We 
must admit that this problem is a subject of primary importance. 
We must further admit that no mission can solve it in isolation. Surely 
the study of this problem is one of the tasks to which the Nyasaland 
Christian Council should set itself. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE? 


Marriage is not an exclusively Christian institution, and it would 
perhaps be more accurate to speak of the marriage of African 
Christians rather than of African Christian marriage. The term 
‘Christian marriage’ is held by some to be ambiguous. ‘More ac- 
curately and properly it means “marriage between Christians which 
has the added sanctity of a Christian sacrament’”’.’ The term may be 
used ‘more loosely but not illegitimately to mean “that which the 
Christian Church recognizes as being genuine marriage” whether 
among Christians or non-Christians’. 

So far as I understand it, under the Nyasaland Protectorate 1923 
Native Marriage (Christian Rites) Registration Ordinance, all that 
the Christian minister does at a Christian marriage is to give the 
blessing of the mission or church which he represents, on a contract 
already made by the parties to the marriage according to native 
custom.? The parties themselves, by the solemn plighting of troth, 
signify their desire and intention to marry ‘in Christ’ and to obey 
the rules on Christian marriage made by the mission or church to 
which they belong. 

In seeking a minimum definition of Christian marriage I think we 
should all agree on the following points: 1. Christian marriage is 
monogamous, that is, a union between one man and one woman. It 
may be likened to the union of Christ and His Church. 2. Christian 
marriage presupposes the intention of a life-long union. 3. Christian 
marriage presupposes faithfulness on the part of both parties to the 
marriage vows. 4. Christian marriage is a binding contract made 
before God and witnessed by fellow-Christians. 

Can we go farther than this? Can we agree, for example, that 
Christian marriage is a sacrament? Perhaps not in the same sense as 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, though it may properly be regarded 
as being nearer to a Gospel Sacrament than Confirmation, Penance, 
Extreme Unction and Order (which, along with Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper and Marriage, make up the seven Sacraments recognized by 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Eastern Orthodox Churches). 


1 Comments by Dr O. C. Quick and Dr L. Hodgson on a memorandum entitled ‘Laws 
Governing the Marriage and Divorce of Native African Christians’, written for the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, 1943-4. 

2 See paragraph 3 of the Ordinance, part of which reads: ‘Provided that the celebration 
of marriage under this Ordinance shall not as regards the parties thereto alter or affect 
their status or the consequences of any prior marriage entered into by either party 
according to native law or custom or involve any other legal consequence whatever.’ 
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In theory at any rate I think most churches ‘normally recognize as 
marriage anything which the law or custom of any state or organized 
society so recognizes’. If this is so, what are we to say about customary 
unions? Is a customary union to be recognized as a true marriage? In 
our own mission people already married by native laws before their 
conversion are expected to ‘christianize’ their union in a service in 
which Christian vows are taken and God’s blessing is asked on the 
marriage. Those who, while in the pre-baptismal classes or after 
baptism, enter customary unions are kept longer in the class or 
debarred from Communion, as the case may be. On re-admission 
their marriages, too, are regularized in the same way. In addition to 
the above points it would be necessary even on a minimum definition 
to say who is eligible for such a marriage. 


WHOM DO WE CONSIDER ELIGIBLE FOR CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE? 


On this question there is considerable divergence of opinion. If we 
cannot agree it would be helpful to know where we disagree and the 
grounds for our disagreement. Further study of the question is needed. 

To begin with we must ask, “When does a person actually become a 
Christian?’, and further, ‘Must a person be a Christian to contract a 
Christian marriage?’ In so far as it is possible to answer the first 
question, I personally should say that a person is born of the Spirit 
at baptism and that it is therefore at baptism that a person becomes a 
Christian. (But I am a member of a church which practises Believers’ 
Baptism only, while most of us are members of churches which practise 
Infant Baptism.) 

Until recently we have refused to allow Christian marriage to any 
unbaptized person. A few years ago, however, in response to a request 
from one of our churches where many young people, because of this 
rule, were entering customary unions, we relaxed the rule and allowed 
catechumens to enter Christian marriage. The experiment has not been 
an unqualified success. Not only are young people still entering 
customary unions, but we are also faced from time to time with 
requests to put hearers into the catechumen class merely because they 
desire to marry. Perhaps representatives of missions with a longer 
experience may be able to help us here. Perhaps, too, if we begin to 
pool our experience, we shall be able to achieve some measure of 
uniformity in our practice. 

1 Quick and Hodgson: op. cit. 
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I ask, therefore, whom do you, in your mission, consider eligible 
for Christian marriage? Those baptized as infants but not yet con- 
firmed, or not yet members of pre-church membership classes of one 
kind or another? Members of a hearers’ class? Members of a catechumen 
class? Or only those who have been admitted to full church membership 
by Confirmation or Believers’ Baptism? 


WHAT SHOULD BE OUR ATTITUDE TO MARRIAGE BETWEEN 
MEMBERS OF DIFFERENT MISSIONS? 


The increasing mobility of our African brethren and the virtual 
disappearance of ‘spheres of influence’ or recognized areas in which 
missions agree to restrict their work make the question of inter-mission 
marriages increasingly important and urgent. 

Though we differ as to the length of time a convert must remain 
under instruction, as to whom we consider eligible for marriage, as to 
the mode of baptism adopted, as to our interpretation of Scripture and 
in many other ways, I doubt whether many of us would take the line 
that inter-mission marriages should be forbidden and that those who 
break such a rule should be disciplined or excommunicated. Since 
writing this paper, however, I have come across memoranda written 
some years ago by Dr Turner and my friend William Watson. These 
state that Christian marriage would not be given by the Presbyterian 
Church of Central Africa to, for example, a member of my own 
Communion. I quote: 

Only those are recognized who belong to the denominations, etc., recognized by 
the Federation of Missions. All others come into the category of heathen. The 
list of recogni bodies is not a closed one; occasionally another reputable body 
is added. (Dr Turner in 1941.) 

In fairness I must add that a not dissimilar state of affairs exists 
with regard to a member of the Presbyterian Church seeking marriage 
with one of our members, this because of our different doctrines of 
baptism. In such a case I should try to persuade our own member to 
seek membership with the Presbyterian Church. 

But if we do not forbid such marriages, what are we doing, and 
what more can be done to ensure that they are happy and permanent 
and, what is equally important, that the new families so formed remain 
within the Body of Christ and in full and useful membership with one 
or other of the missions or churches concerned? While not forbidding 
such marriages outright there is a tendency on the part of some 
missions, I fear (or perhaps I should say on the part of some ministers 
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of some missions), to take the attitude, “You may marry so-and-so 
but he or she must join our mission’. In some cases disjunction certifi. 
cates are refused to members who wish to join the church or mission 
of their intended husband or wife. Could we come to some arrange. 
ment whereby we either counsel the wife to join her husband’s church, 
or alternatively leave the couple entirely free to choose which church 
they wish, while stressing the need for man and wife to be unitedly 
members of some branch of the Christian Church? 


THE DISPROPORTION OF UNMARRIED MALES AND UNMARRIED 
FEMALES SEEKING CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


An integral, and to my mind a very important, part of our pre 
baptismal class teaching deals with the question of Christian marriage 
and family life. I have no doubt that this is so with all of us. But in 
recent years I have come to feel that there is a real danger of much of 
this teaching becoming unreal and mere routine abracadabra, because 
of the disproportion of unmarried males and unmarried females in our 
classes. I am convinced that a pre-requisite of a happy married life is 
a similarity of outlook on religious matters, and that unless this 
spiritual harmony exists it is almost impossible to build up a stable 
Christian family. But if you have, say, twenty unmarried girls, and 
five unmarried boys and men in a catechumen class, does it not savour 
of hypocrisy to teach these girls that they must marry Christians? 
When the question is asked, ‘Whom should a Christian marry?’, the 
answer is glibly given, ‘A fellow-Christian’. When asked, ‘Does a 
Christian enter a pagan customary union?’ the unanimous answer is 
‘No’. But experience shows that there are often underlying and un- 
expressed reservations. If they were really honest these twenty girls 
would reply, ‘If I can get one of these five men I will gladly marry a 
Christian and have a Christian marriage, but rather than remain 
unmarried I shall accept the first likely man who comes along.’ I have 
not had time to collect statistics from all our pre-baptismal classes. The 
following figures are drawn from six villages near Gowa. Here, I am 
sure, the disproportion is less than it is in the average class, as these are 
our best-run classes and there has also been a recent influx of a fairly 
large group of young unmarried men in one of the villages included. 


Unmarried males 56. Married males 37. 
Unmarried females 90. Married females 34. 
Unmarriageable (old, or chronic invalids): Males 1. Females 1. 
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Of the unmarried, therefore, 62 per cent are female and 38 per cent 
are male. Of the males some will in all probability be in school 
for another three to seven years, and others will probably emigrate 
before marrying, further reducing the number of men eligible for 
marriage. It is unwise to generalize from one mission and one district. 
Perhaps this disproportion is not general. If it is, then it is a serious 
matter. 

What are the causes? The report on the census of 1945 gave the 
following figures for the total de jure population: Percentage of males 
49-2. Percentage of females 50-8. In the adult age group the de jure 
population showed an excess of females of 6 per cent. I showed in 
my report on emigration (1949) that the percentage of unmarried men 
leaving the country in search of work was comparatively small. So in 
the Ncheu district at any rate, though excess of females and emigration 
of marriageable males may be minor causes of the disproportion, they 
cannot be the major or only causes. 

Is our presentation of the Gospel message failing in some way to 
appeal to boys and young men? I myself have no answer to that 
question. I look to our African brethren present to-day to help us to 
answer it. Our own church leaders say that one of the reasons why 
young men do not join the Church is a disinclination to accept the 
Christian ideal of marriage. 


CUSTOMARY UNIONS AND CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


In my own church, and I imagine in others too, customary unions, 
or marriages according to native rites without the blessing of the 
Church and without the taking of Christian vows, are very common. 
In some cases both parties are Christian or one party is a Christian 
and the other a class member. In such cases there is generally some 
reason for delaying Christian marriage, and the people concerned 
are not prepared to remain single until the ban is removed and ‘lowana’, 
that is, enter a pagan customary union. In most cases, however, the 
girl or woman is a Christian or a class member and the man a non- 
Christian. The fact that started me thinking seriously about these 
problems is that for a number of years now in our own church the 
number of such cases coming before the Church Courts is far in 
excess of all other cases put together. I have collected statistics for two 
churches with a present total membership of 1,259. During the years 
1950 to 1954 there were 729 additions in these two churches. Of these 

18 
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153, or 21 per cent, have either died, left the Church, been transferred 
to other churches or been disciplined. Of the 153 thus deleted no legs 
than 92 were disciplined for entering pagan customary unions. That 
is, 60 per cent of the total number of deletions. Deaths and transfers 
accounted for 33, and the remaining 28 were disciplined for other 
reasons. Over 75 per cent of those disciplined were cases of customary 
unions. Of the 92 disciplined for entering pagan customary unions, 
84 were females and only 8 were males. 

Statistics collected from seven selected villages in the same area to 
show the present status of the unmarried girls baptized during 1952 
and 1953 yield the following results: Total number of baptisms (male 
and female), 145. Number of single girls baptized, 77. Still single, 32. 
Christian marriages, 10. Customary unions, 35. 

It has not been possible for me to find out what percentage of those 
disciplined for entering a customary union are continuing to attend 
church services and village services, to give their offerings and to 
take their part in Christian activities in the village, but reports 
in the case books of those who have recently been re-admitted 
to full church membership lead me to think that quite a high 
proportion are, apart from their marriages outside the Church, living 
good Christian lives. 

This problem is obviously linked to the foregoing problem of the 
disproportion of unmarried males and unmarried females in our 
pre-baptismal classes. If we solve the one we solve the other. Given the 
choice, my feeling is that very few African girls would prefer a custom- 
ary union to Christian marriage. 

How do you deal with this problem? Are customary unions allowed 
and recognized as true marriage, as a registry office marriage would 
be recognized in our home churches, or are the Christian parties to 
such unions disciplined? If they are disciplined, for how long? In cases 
of this nature we can hardly say, ‘until the disciplined party is truly 
repentant’, without robbing the word of its meaning. Repentance in 
this case would mean the girl’s withdrawal from such union, a line of 
action which neither she nor we contemplate. 

Our own mission, as many of you know, is a union between the 
former Baptist Industrial Mission and the Churches of Christ Mission. 
In the Baptist Industrial Mission in 1930 any class member was eligible 
for Christian marriage, and mass marriages of ten to twenty couples 
were common. We often had more marriages than baptisms. In the 
Churches of Christ Mission, on the other hand, any Christian who 
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entered a customary union was debarred from Communion until such 
time as the pagan party to the union repented and was baptized. The 
couple were then given Christian marriage. 

At the present time any Christian entering a customary union is 
disciplined for two years. We have to admit therefore that the only 
choice open to many unmarried Christian girls is that between remain- 
ing single or putting themselves out of communion with the Church 
for two years. That such a large number of Christian girls should be 
denied the sacrament of Holy Communion during the first two years 
of their married life seems to me little short of tragic. Is it satisfactory? 
Is it realistic in the circumstances? Is it Christian? Even if the period 
of discipline is lessened, the principle remains the same. Yet what is 
the alternative? If we agree to recognize a customary union as true 
marriage, what becomes of what we call Christian marriage? Would it 
cease to exist, except on rare occasions for purposes of display and 
prestige? 

Finally, there is the question of the ‘christianizing’ of such customary 
unions. It is not uncommon now to discipline a Christian girl for 
entering a customary union, and at the same meeting of the Church 
Court to receive, and accept, an application for class membership 
from the man whom she has married. When the pagan party to a 
customary union becomes a Christian, is some form of Christian 
marriage or blessing insisted upon? If not, have we not admitted two 
grades of Christian marriage? May not such men say later on that 
they never promised to remain monogamous, to be faithful or not to 
seek divorce? 


WHAT SHOULD BE OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS DIVORCE? 


I suppose that we are all united as to the Christian ideal, that is, 
that Christian marriage is a life-long, indissoluble union. In practice, 
however, I imagine that most of us allow Christians to seek divorce 
on the grounds of adultery only. Our own practice is to teach the 
Christian ideal stated above. In cases where adultery is proven we first 
of all counsel the injured party to forgive the sinner. If the innocent 
party insists on seeking divorce, then we write a letter to the Native 
Authority saying that we have failed in our efforts to maintain the 
marriage and authorizing the innocent party to sue for a divorce. 
Legally we can neither grant nor refuse a divorce, if my reading of the 
Native Marriage (Christian Rites) Registration Ordinance is correct. 
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In view of the large number of deserted Christian women in all our 
churches, we cannot, I feel, deny them recourse to divorce. At the same 
time it is a sad fact that a large proportion of the deserted women who 
ask for permission to seek divorce, and to whom I give letters, enter 
customary unions with pagans soon after divorce has been granted, 
Even so, insistence on the compulsory continued celibacy of deserted 
women after they have become accustomed to living with a husband 
is to penalize the innocent and, moreover, is unlikely to be effective. 
Such women, debarred from their traditional right of divorce, would 
in the majority of cases take another man or become promiscuous, 
In either case they would be lost to the Church. 

Prevention, of course, is better than cure. In this connexion I would 
like to ask, how can we instill into the Christian members of the 
extended family group their Christian responsibility to do all in their 
power to avoid the breakdown of marriages? Under the ‘lobolo’ 
system it was in the interests of a great number of people to ensure 
that a marriage should remain stable. On the one side it ensured fair 
treatment by the husband, on the other side it guaranteed the good 
behaviour of the woman.! But ‘lobolo’ will increasingly lose its meaning 
and function as monetary payments take the place of cattle, and many 
of us work in areas where matrilocal marriage is the custom and no 
‘lobolo’ is given. At present we seem to be falling between two stools. 
A Christian father, taken to task because of trouble in the family of 
his married child, says, ‘I can do nothing. I am not the mwini. The 
pagan ambuye is to blame.’ A Christian ‘ambuye’ says of troubles in 
the family of his sister’s child, “She is not my child.’ Thus small differ- 
ences that might have been made up grow bigger and bigger until 
divorce is sought and the family disintegrates. 
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CONCLUSION 


What can we do towards a solution of these serious problems? 

1. Study Groups: To-day I have, I hope, set the ball rolling. I have 
merely touched the fringe of the subject, and have asked a number of 
questions. First of all, therefore, I suggest that the missions represented 
on the Nyasaland Christian Council should either form study groups 
of missionaries and African leaders, or get one keen person to under- 
take a study of the subject. What is first needed is the facts, a knowledge 
of the rules and practice of each mission, then a frank confession and 
1D. W. T. Shropshire, C. R.: Primitive Marriage and European Law, p. 77. 
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discussion of the weaknesses of our present practice and the differences 
between the various missions. 

2. A Sub-committee of the N.C.C.: Secondly, could someone be 
appointed, or a small sub-committee be set up, to receive copies of 
mission rules and the reports of the study groups? Such a sub-committee 
could classify the findings of the study groups and report to the 
Christian Council, showing where there is unanimity and where 
divergence. 

3. Consultation: When a sub-committee had been set up and the 
work was under way it might be possible to ask the mission councils 
not to make any major changes in their rules regarding marriage 
without first notifying and consulting with the sub-committee or with 
the Council. 

4. The responsibility of the Christian Council: Though, unhappily, 
we are divided denominationally and represent different churches and 
missions, we follow one Lord and Saviour, worship and glorify one 
God and Father, are inspired by one Holy Spirit and all seek to bring 
men and women to a saving knowledge of God through Jesus Christ. 
We ar a Christian Council. Therefore we must seek to know and to 
do the will of God as revealed in Christ. We are a Christian Council. 
Therefore we must take counsel together. We must acknowledge that 
we have a grave responsibility to grow together, ‘to strive towards a 
common mind on subjects of primary importance’ and to give an 
increasingly united witness on matters appertaining to our common 
faith. And to God be the glory, now and for ever. Amen. 

ERNEST GRAY 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS AT THE CROSSROADS 
By STANLEY G. Browne, M.D. (LONDON), F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., D.T.M, 


Increasingly, the determining question of all mission programmes must be: 


‘What will most contribute to an ongoing Christian community?’ 
K. S. Latourette 


Ye place and purpose of medical work in the total missionary 
outreach of the Church overseas is once again being reviewed by 
many and various bodies, from governments and home boards to 
groups of field workers and individuals. The critical appraisal of past 
work, in the light of the changing circumstances and opportunities of 
to-day, must result in modifications of policy, of emphasis and of 
direction of effort. Notwithstanding the capital locked in costly 
installations, and in spite of a tradition of a useful or even an ap 
parently essential contribution to the missionary task of the Church 
in any locality, changing needs must be met by changed methods if 
to-day’s service is to be effectively channelled. Civilization is on the 
march, and peoples the world over are moving towards new towns, 
new modes of life and ifto the realms of new ideas. This is no time for 
overlapping and duplication of effort, of meeting new ills with out-of- 
date remedies. 

Here, government policies and restrictions may dictate closure of a 
work or modification of methods; there, the ban on direct proselytiza- 
tion may conceivably induce some boards to maintain at all costs a 
remaining outpost of Christian witness in a nationalistic and anti- 
missionary setting; in another place, similar government restrictions 
may lead another board to conclude that the value to the Church of 
such a hampered witness is not commensurate with the financial 
outlay or with the loss in effectiveness consequent upon the frustration 
that may be the inevitable accompaniment. It may be that, in the 
providence of God, the closing of an expensive institution doing 
excellent medical work of little value as an evangelistic or church- 
building agency may release resources for situations of greater strategic 
value. 

New policies and rising standards in government institutions for 


treatment and training may stimulate existing medical missionary 
278 
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centres to strive to attain similar levels of equipment and efficiency. 
On the other hand, the combination of official pressure to raise the 
standards, and the coming into existence of new government medical 
facilities, must raise questions in some minds concerning the possible 
redundancy of some missionary institutions and the real usefulness of 
others. It is understandable that personal reactions vary in such 
circumstances, from a resentment at such official ‘interference’ to an 
attempt to cope with the demands in view of the continuing value of 
such work to the Church of Christ. In these days of kaleidoscopic 
change and fleeting opportunity, philanthropy, however commendable, 
is ‘not enough’; an agency, costly in staff and finance, must be of 
definite value to the Church. This value may be immediate and ap- 
parent, or long-term and remote; the criterion is the integration of the 
particular medical missionary organization into the plan and strategy 
of the whole missionary effort in response to present-day and future 
needs as far as these are predictable. 

Another result of modern trends is the re-appraisal of medical 
missionary work considered regionally. A beginning has been made, 
but much remains to be done, and done without delay. Here again, 
the intensity of medical occupation varies from country to country, 
and from region to region within the country. This state of affairs is 
frequently dependent on historical and denominational factors that 
may be relevant no longer. In some places, rivalries and short-sighted 
competition have left a legacy of ill-placed and ill-integrated institu- 
tions ; medical missions have shared in the results of such policies and 
in the lack of an overall strategic plan and have here and there 
inherited a burdensome incubus of buildings and traditions. 

In all spheres of missionary activity, there are evidences of the 
growth of the idea of co-operation. Missions must work together, or 
wane in separation. Isolation is always costly and may be fatal. The 
medical pioneer, usually a man of vision and energy, saw the need and 
responded to it, and often had perforce to plough a lonely furrow. 
His successors have inherited, for good or ill, the material evidence of 
his handiwork, just as they have entered into (possibly without real 
appreciation, these days) the prestige and reputation that surrounded 
him and the local confidence that he engendered. But the situation 
has changed, and is changing; the medical institution that he founded 
can no longer function in isolation from the other medical activities 
of the mission elsewhere, or in isolation from the medical services of 
the government of the country in which he is a more or less welcome, 
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more or less temporary guest. Circumstances, financial and strategic, 
are making more obviously necessary some form of co-operation; it 
is not only a question of working in happy harmony with one’s 
‘neighbours’ in the same mission and in other missions, but in many 
instances of working in double harness with them. Unity is strength; 
and the combined forces of several missions can tackle successfully a 
problem far beyond the resources of the contributing missions. This 
co-operation is rendered the less difficult nowadays, since there is 
noticeable a diminishing denominational concern and at the same 
time a growing similarity of methods of work in diverse missionary 
societies in response to a similar need. 

The growth of co-operative institutions is not, however, without 
its difficulties. A delicate situation may arise, where decisions have 
to be made to close a redundant or a sub-standard institution that 
has proved its value in the past and in the framework of the circum- 
stances obtaining in the past; or, alternatively, the whole conception 
of the medical missionary work, in the changed situation, may require 
reduction of staff and restriction of effort. The criterion should always 
be the value to the Church of Christ of the institution in question : ‘Is 
it now integrated with a growing church, and is it training those who 
will serve the Church?’ It must be regretfully admitted that there is 
some truth in the indictment drawn up by Dr D. A. McGavran (in 
The Bridges of God*): 

The largest, most famous missionary medical centres seem to have grown up where 
there are no great growing churches; where great populations have not turned to 


Christ, there are great Hospitals; where great populations have turned to Christ, 
there are few great Hospitals. 
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Thus, more than one caveat must be entered at this juncture: mere 
size is no measuring-rod of usefulness to the Church, and we should 
never be mesmerized by magnitude; a bigger institution, considered 
as an evangelistic and church-building agency, is not necessarily a 
better one. And the risk of becoming static and ‘institutionally-minded’ 
is not confined to the large or co-operative medical and training 
centres : it may affect a small work where those in charge have no wide 
vision of the part that medicine can play in commending the Gospel to 
the people. 

An aspect of the same problem concerns the training of medical 
auxiliaries and doctors. But a few short years ago, Christian missions 
offered the only or the best training available in medicine or in nursing. 
1 World Dominion Press, 1955. 
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Now, except for a few well-known exceptions, missions are still training 
the lower-grade medical auxiliaries only, while recently developed 
government institutions are coping with the more expensive higher 
training. The reasons are not far to seek: high cost of buildings and 
equipment; commitment of a larger proportion of a dwindling 
missionary staff to a work making large demands on time; the wastage 
during training ; the small percentage of qualified auxiliaries or doctors 
who are willing to work directly under missions or who could be 
adequately paid from mission funds if they were so willing; the 
gravitation of qualified men to the big centres; the real doubts on the 
part of many as to whether higher medical training, in these days of 
stringency in finance and staff, is a work that should be undertaken 
if it means that other tasks are left undone. 

This problem is not, of course, confined to medical training. It is 
seen in an acute form in other spheres. The Church needs leaders, 
nationals who can take responsibility now and who may have to 
shoulder the entire burden in the not-too-distant future. Their ex- 
pensive training in a far-off seminary may produce leaders who are 
no longer identified with the communities which they are to serve; 
they have lost the ‘common touch’, and their way of life and thinking 
suggests that they have become assimilated to the foreign missionary 
society rather than being identified with the Church and its congrega- 
tions ; their stipends (sometimes far greater than the wages of church 
members, though inferior to the salaries of government-paid teachers) 
may be a charge on mission funds. If the Church is suddenly called 
upon to stand alone, and it is relying upon such leaders, its future is 
problematical. If this situation exists regarding ordinands, it is also 
present in a different way in regard to medical workers, the majority 
of whom will serve the Church but indirectly. Unless they are in fact 
making a contribution to the ongoing Church, now and in the future, 
commensurate with the effort and expense required to bring them to 
their favoured status and earning capacity, then the diversion of 
considerable resources to their training may be questioned. In general, 
the higher the training and the more remote such an institution is, 
geographically and culturally and intellectually, from the local com- 
munity that constitutes the Church’s evangelistic task, the greater is 
the risk of there being an unbridgeable and widening gulf between a 
highly trained medical worker and this non-Christian community. 

For these and other reasons it may be a happy coincidence that the 
ongoing work of the Church is better served in the long run by the 
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training of lower-grade medical auxiliaries in mission institutions. It 
is not a question of making a virtue of necessity, but the definite pursuit 
of an ideal that has proved and will again prove of deeper ultimate 
value to the Church. If we are convinced that missionary ideals and 
standards are not necessarily those of governments, then we should 
have the courage to face the results of our convictions. Thus, where 
similar facilities for higher training are available to Christians in 
non-mission institutions, it would seem wiser to direct Christian 
candidates to these, keeping ever before them the ideals of non- 
vocational missionary service to their own nationals, wherever they 
are subsequently posted and whoever happens to be responsible for 
their salaries. 

Another factor that must be frankly recognized is the radical change 
in the relative standards of mission and government medical agencies. 
Of course, conditions vary tremendously in different countries, but in 
general government medical services have in the inter-war and post- 
war years caught up with and gone ahead of mission medical services 
in range and number, in equipment and, in some ways, in quality. 
Whereas in many, if not in most, fields medical missions were formerly 
in the vanguard, they are now in process of being outdistanced by 
their secular companions-in-arms. By their pioneering and their 
presence they have stimulated, inspired and challenged government 
medical services, introducing standards and ideals as well as techniques 
and therapeutics. In the ‘surgical era’ and the subsequent ‘nursing era’, 
medical missions were, in many lands, obviously in the forefront; this 
precedence was generally maintained when the emphasis shifted from 
treatment of the sick individual to training of the national in the 
healing art in its modern and western interpretation. The superiority 
of western to indigenous medicine and the value of medicine to a 
disease-ridden community were amply demonstrated. Governments 
were not slow to see the economic and social advantages that would 
accrue from following the lead shown by the medical missions. 

For the missions themselves these ventures were not in fact very 
costly, though in relation to other forms of missionary activity they 
made more demands on home boards in the way of buildings and 
equipment. They were, so to speak, ‘good investments’ also when their 
primary purpose was considered: sick individuals were helped 
towards health and towards God; and such individuals, converted and 
baptized, formed in the eyes of the home churches one of the main 
raisons-d’étre of medical missionary activity. This attitude of the 
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missionary doctor was, of course, in keeping with the prevalent con- 
ception of the purpose of medicine—curative and individual. When this 
attitude was manifested in devoted medical care, and perhaps more 
especially in the spectacular novelty of major surgery, opposition was 
broken down; folk were induced to trust the exponent of western 
medicine, and the evangelistic zeal of doctors and nurses proved an 
important factor in recommending the Gospel of Christ proclaimed 
by medical and non-medical alike. 

That situation is now changing, and one marked feature of the 
change is that the motive at the ‘giving end’ is not necessarily the same 
when seen from the ‘receiving end’. For example, mission boards see 
in varying degrees the value of—perhaps the necessity for—the 
establishment of schools to produce a literate church membership; 
when nationals see the proportion of effort and personnel devoted to 
education, they may think that education per se is a duty of the mission 
and a facility they have a right to expect from the mission. Similarly, a 
medical service may become an end in itself, doing excellent work, but 
regarded by the nationals as a main duty of a missionary society. It 
is bad when the Church sees the tail wagging the dog; it is worse when 
it can discern no organic connexion between tail and dog and concludes 
that the tail is more important than the dog. Quite unwittingly, the 
impression has been created in many quarters that missions are an 
agency for the provision of educational and medical facilities, rather 
than a company of Christians sent by the home churches with the 
declared purpose of winning men and women to Jesus Christ and 
building them into His Church. Unfortunately, the recent dearth of 
ministerial candidates and the relative abundance of educational and 
medical workers have given force—and not only in the minds of 
nationals—to this impression; and government approval of these 
philanthropic activities has coincided with their popularity with those 
who benefit and with their propaganda value, especially among those 
who ordinarily ‘don’t hold with missions’. 

Another aspect of the same situation is the relative importance of 
the therapeutic and the preventive. There is scope, great scope, for 
curative medicine, both operative and medicinal; there is always a 
need for the Christian approach to human suffering; but ‘it is now 
generally recognized that most of the problems confronting the doctor 
in the tropics are medical rather than surgical and that their solution 
depends on preventive rather than on therapeutic measures’. Many 
widespread tropical diseases are the result of environmental and 
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nutritional factors, and as such are more amenable to general ad- 
ministrative action and public health measures than to individual 
therapy. Other diseases, such as yaws, trypanosomiasis, tuberculosis 
and leprosy, are more likely to be controlled by curing and rendering 
non-infective the sick individual: ‘prevention is better by cure’, as has 
been well said. When confronted by such needs, the medical missionary 
answers the problems in ways depending on his own bent and experi- 
ence, and on the policy of his station or mission board. He may con- 
tinue his professionally satisfying and evangelistically sound medical 
activities, aimed at curing the sick individual or, catching a vision of the 
larger need, he may feel called upon to inaugurate health programmes 
and engage in such activities as vector control and large-scale attempts 
to eradicate endemic diseases by chains of rural dispensaries and 
systematic medical examination. Taking the long view, and the view 
of governments, this second course may eventually prove of greater 
medical benefit to the community than the former; it may also prove 
of greater ultimate worth to the Church of Christ, provided the worker 
never loses sight of the needy individual in the needy community. 

A tendency is noticeable in some quarters definitely to discourage 
participation in prophylactic medicine. Whereas in the past medical 
pioneers with vision saw the deep as well as the obvious need, their 
successors may, from personal preference and outlook, wish to con- 
centrate their activities in institutions and neglect, for example, the 
claims of rural work, where the strategic value of the medical arm is 
patent to the indigenous church. Perhaps with the present-day in- 
creasing emphasis on preventive and social medicine apparent in 
western medical schools and hospitals, future missionaries may be 
more keenly alive to its value than the immediately past generation of 
graduates, who have witnessed the spectacular therapeutic successes of 
the sulphonamides and the antibiotics. It is not the few diseases with a 
high mortality that reduce the well-being and the wealth of a com- 
munity, but the many widespread nutritional deficiencies and endemic 
communicable diseases. In other words, chronic medical cases need 
treatment—and need the Gospel—just as much as acute surgical 
cases, and they are far more numerous. 

The question is not only one of individual preference or time- 
hallowed methods; it is intimately bound up with finance and com- 
mitment of staffs. These public health measures have to be applied 
on such a scale, and at such expense, that home boards may well 
consider that a continuation of traditional medical activities will show 
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greater immediate spiritual dividends. At this juncture, the mission 
boards and the hospital—precariously, and at some cost to its qualified 
staff, just managing to keep solvent—are faced with the tempting offer 
of government subsidies available if co-operation is assured in com- 
bating endemic disease in addition to caring for the sick individual. 
‘Hacking and doping’, as some one has forcefully if crudely termed it, 
may appeal more to the missionary doctor than to the Government 
concerned with, for instance, a threat of poliomyelitis, or kala-azar 
or trypanosomiasis or onchocerciasis. 

This statement of the problem leads naturally to the observation 
that medical missions have become far too costly to be a legitimate 
charge on the members of the sending churches. Medical evangelism 
has always been costly evangelism. Without considerable local income, 


.mission hospitals are doomed to bankruptcy and ultimate extinction. 
The local governments are properly responsible for the health and 


well-being of the community, just as they are for its education, and it 
is only right on these grounds that medical missions should receive 
government support. The financial situation of many mission hosovitals 
has become critical in recent years because of the concurrence of rising 
costs and the arrival of new and expensive drugs and treatments, which 
ought not to be denied to patients in mission hospitals when they are 
available in government institutions. Apart from government subsidies, 


. in drugs, equipment and finance, such hospitals would have closed their 


doors long since. 
‘ Other sources of income vary with the institution; in the past 
patients were willing to pay for treatment, and commercial undertakings 
were not slow to take advantage of the presence of an efficient medical 
service. Now, however, the very people who most need the medical 
help are precisely those who are less able to pay for a similar proportion 
‘of the higher costs than they were, and other opportunities for ‘making 
ends meet’ are diminishing. 

When medical missionary activities are considered in the setting of 
a developing indigenous church that is in process in some lands of 
taking over the responsibilities hitherto devolving in varying measure 
upon the missions, further acute problems arise now, and will arise 
increasingly in the future; these problems concern the upkeep of 
buildings, running expenses and staffing. The whole installation savours 
of western Christendom and its upkeep is beyond the resources of the 
local Christian community; it may have played its part in evangelism 
and in the building up of the Church, and it may still have a part to 
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play in caring medically for church adherents ; but the expense involved 
is out of all relation to its value as an evangelistic agency of the Church. 
It is thus difficult to foresee a practicable way of continuing the useful- 
ness of such a medical institution, however highly integrated into the 
developing church it may have been. Few nationals, qualified in some 
form of medicine or nursing, have arrived at such lofty ideals of service 
for the community in the name of Christ that they willingly accept 
rewards substantially lower than those enjoyed by their fellows of 
similar status in non-mission employ. 

With a general diminution in the scale of medical missionary effort 
discernible in the field as a whole, comes an increasing opportunity 
for such service in those fields that are still open. Mission resources 
being inadequate, and governments being more alive to their 
responsibilities, is there any solution possible outside the accepted 
lines of medical missionary activity? It may be that more openings 
will occur in some countries, where non-professional missionaries, 
fired with evangelistic zeal, can exert a valuable direct witness to the 
things of God and can also.in many indirect ways use their influence 
to forward the work of the Church. This avenue of service will become 
proportionately more important as the number of full-time medical 
missionaries diminishes. It is possible to exaggerate the effectiveness 
of this ancillary service: it may be invaluable; it may also become the 
only remaining way of maintaining a Christian medical ministry. 
Unless such service, however, is obviously linked to the developing 
church, it loses its ‘bite’ and its permanence. A full-time medical 
missionary worker, a member of a medical team working as part of a 
larger Christian witness (‘foreign’ and national), is faced with more 
direct opportunities of demonstrating the connexion between the 
healing art and the message of reconciliation. 

Rapidly changing conditions, linked with political aspirations and 
nationalistic tendencies, make both generalization and prediction 
matters of uncertainty. In the not-so-distant past, a medical missionary 
service associated, in the eyes of the nationals, with the dominant 
imperial power was under a definite disadvantage because of this very 
fact. In general, suspicion gave place to appreciation when ‘im- 
perialism’ departed and medical missions remained, though the 
latter were hampered in varying degree in their proselytizing activities. 
Now it seems that while further restrictions may limit severely the 
numbers of missionaries granted visas, those with acceptable technical 
qualifications will continue to be welcomed, at least for the time being. 
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Only the future will reveal the full repercussions of these measures and 
the extent to which medical missions will be affected. 

Identification with the ruling Government may at any one moment 
carry obvious disadvantages ; but where the situation is less fluid, and 
a more stable established régime exists, a non-vocational medical 
missionary in government employ may now and in the foreseeable 
future actually have more opportunities for serving the Church of 
Christ. 

General questions of medical missionary policy in this changing 
situation are not the only important factors. It is time for a re- 
evaluation of medical missions in the light of their theological basis. 
The adequacy of the rather superficial and still popular conceptions 
of motive and value, conceptions which have resulted in prayerful 
and financial backing on a generous scale, may be questioned. 

The personal factor, also, cannot be ignored, nor can the competing 
claims of conflicting ideals. Thus, service of greater ultimate value 
may be rendered to the Church by teaching others rather than by 
performing the task oneself; if nationals can be inspired with ideals 
of medical evangelism, the total effectiveness of the missionary cause 
is enhanced out of all proportion. This vicarious evangelism through 
dedicated nationals should be the aim of all who realize that we have 
no ‘continuing city’ in any mission land; but many prefer active 
professional work and direct evangelism to teaching others. 

The medical worker is, by the nature of his training and professional 
standards, often torn between the ‘medical’ and the ‘missionary’ parts 
of his calling; in some cases, the two aspects of the essentially one 
ministry of presenting the whole Gospel to the whole man, are placed 
in false antithesis—‘If you do good medical work, you won’t find time 
for spiritual activities; conversely, if you are a good evangelist, you 
will become an indifferent, ‘iodine-and-cough-mixture’ doctor’. The 
attainable ideal is, surely, an integrated witness, the best we can offer 
in medical evangelism. 

The competition between general medicine and surgery is decided 
by personal preference and local demands: apart from the larger 
institutions where specialization is not only possible, but necessary, 
the medical worker has to be adaptable and versatile and must eschew 
the pursuit of the highest standards in one small branch in the attempt 
to meet the clamant need by being his best at everything. 

A more pressing conflict is that between the call of attractive clinical 
work for which he is trained and the demands of administrative 
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duties which are in some degree inseparable from any developing 
organization. The inevitable accompaniment of the increasing dove- 
tailing of medical missionary service into the overall plans of Govern- 
ment seems to be an increase in the requests for reports and statistics, 
Gone are the days of rugged individualism and splendid isolation ; but 
where present tendencies result in a man’s becoming a better typist 
than clinician, it is time to call a halt. 


The major part of medicine consists of diagnosis based on history 
and symptomatology and special investigations ; treatment is relatively 
simple. To state these more or less acute problems is not, of course, 
equivalent to solving them; but an awareness of their existence and an 
attempt to grapple with them now may prevent their becoming 
dilemmas with equally unacceptable alternatives: ‘If you do this, you 
can’t do that.’ These questions at present are rather in the nature of: 
“You ought really to do both, but you can’t; you lack the resources.’ 
And it is this competing for time and energy, at the personal level 
and at the higher policy-making levels, that results in frustration and 
uncertainty. 

‘Medical missions at the crossroads’? This is not the first time in 
their history that decisions and choices have to be made; but the 
plethora of possibilities in a rapidly changing situation—if discon- 
certingly formidable—should drive the missionary strategist into a 
greater reliance on God and on the power of prevailing prayer. 


STANLEY G. BROWNE 
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THE ALL-AFRICA LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 
MARANGU 1955 


By Paut D. Fuerer 


ROM November 12th to 22nd, 1955, some one hundred African 

and fifty European Christian leaders met at a spot hardly marked 
on any map, on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro. In the relatively fresh 
air swept down from the highest mountain of Africa, they sat together 
in a big hall, listening in on an interpretation system installed specially 
by ‘International Business Machines’. They lived together far from the 
bustle of modern life, in a typical African setting, surrounded by banana 
groves and African coffee-growers. 

In the organization and preparation of this conference the traditional 
set-backs of every African venture had for once been vanquished. 
Difficulties of communication, lack of buildings, scarcity of food, racial 
prejudices were overcome. Through a simultaneous translation system, 
delegates from Madagascar, French Cameroon, Tanganyika and South- 
west Africa could follow all discussions in a language that they under- 
stood. All the speakers set a high intellectual standard. The conference 
gave us all a sense of achievement: ‘It can be done in Africa!’ 

Each day began and ended with devotions led by delegates. Each 
morning a Bible study focused our attention on the Word of God. 
Every afternoon and evening we heard reports from the Lutheran 
churches at work in Africa. The main emphasis, however, was laid on 
the studies of four selected subjects introduced by speakers. Four 
commissions took the questions up and produced a report which will, 
we hope, become available to Christians everywhere. 


REPORTS FROM THE COMMISSIONS 


The first commission, on ‘Faith and Confession’, tried to answer the 
question: ‘What form and content should a confession of the African 
Church take to be true to the African and purely European Lutheran 
heritage?’ That the question was asked is significant. It shows a new 
readiness to embark upon a dialogue, to abandon the old attitude which 
told the African pastors what they were to believe. It opens the door to 

19 a89 
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the thinker who will try to express Christian truth in the African 
context. But from the speeches on the platform one felt that the freedom 
given was limited. To quote the report: 

We may ask what is the minimum requirement for expressing the Lutheran char. 
acter of the Church. . . . The best way for the African Church may be to include 
in their confession the Apostolicum, Nicenum, Athanasium, Luther’s Small Catechism 


and Augustana Invariata . . . but to make allowance for additional confessional 
statements according to the needs of the indigenous church. 


It was felt that unless the Lutheran heritage was adhered to, some- 
thing vital would be lost. At the end of the report, these statements are 
mitigated by the following sentences : 


. . . The doctrinal statements of the African Church should not only be a safe- 


and a guide for its development towards a li member of the 
[enone body, but of the “Corpus Christi’, the Holy Ca’ olic Church. A ible 
new complex of Lutheran confession . . . will no doubt tear down many i 


now existing between the churches. Such a confession would not seek the difference 
between churches, but be a positive proclamation of our faith in Christ as Lord 
and Saviour. 


As we shall see later, the tension which the report denotes is signi- 
ficant and cannot be denied. The concern for the ‘Corpus Christi’ is 
present. But can the dialogue between African and European theo- 
logians be fruitful as long as Luther’s Small Catechism and the Augsburg 
Confession are considered to be essential? 

The African Church itself must look askance at teachings which are 
the heritage of only a branch of the Church Universal. All the more so 
in that the existence of this branch is bound up with purely European 
history. Africans, though trained in Lutheran theological seminaries, 
agreed with the statement of one of their leaders when he said: ‘The 
differences we see between us and members of neighbouring evangelical 
churches are those of forms and customs, and this is why we love our 
church and only feel at home there!’ A ‘Confessio Africana’, which the 
commission suggests should be worked out (and some proposed that it 
should be prepared at Marangu itself), cannot be truly African unless 
the terms of reference are only those of the Church Universal. One felt 
a certain lack of confidence among European theologians and mis- 
sionaries. The contribution of Luther to the Catholic Church would 
not be truly upheld by Africans on their own. The time is not ripe for 
a group of pastors to sit in a room by themselves and prepare a 
confession of faith. 

The other commissions did not deal with problems of such deep 
significance. They tried to tackle questions which are, however, in sore 
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need of an answer. From the report on “The Growing Church’ we 
quote the following: 


Our understanding of the ministry of the Church needs to be deepened. Th 
training of the ordained ministry must be such as to enable pastors, in their turn 
to train local leaders. . . . Our church has need of living centres where local 
leaders can come for the refreshing of mind and spirit, and in order to enable them 
to give living Christian nurture to children, young people and adults. . . . 


The third commission, on ‘The Serving Church’, considered carefully 
the relationship between schools and missions. Two statements of the 
report arrest our attention : ‘We must face the fact that where Govern- 
ment takes over our schools, it will be evident that we have not made 
the expected contribution’ and * . . . Missions should gradually turn 
the schools over to the local church, so that if and when Government 
takes them over, they will be taken away from the church.’ The Bantu 
Education Act is no doubt responsible for these statements. Whereas 
delegates from Tanganyika and other countries could be optimistic 
about the future of mission education policy, a stern warning came 
from the South African delegates. They felt that the criticism of the 
South African Government was partly justified : ‘Our schools were not 
sufficiently integrated into the life of the African community’ or, as a 
pastor said: ‘Now we feel that the schools belong to us.’ 

The commission on ‘The Church and its Environment’ expressed in 
its report a thought which African delegates often emphasized: ‘The 
Church should seek to replace pagan customs and practices with some- 
thing of a positive Christian nature, in order to develop the spiritual 
and social ties within the Christian community.’ There seemed to be no 
doubt that the objection to ‘Christian dances’ came mainly from the 
European missionaries. The emergence of sects in South Africa and the 
threat of Islam were stated repeatedly to be a real danger to churches 
where the approach is partial. Unless the whole man is transformed and 
given opportunities for expressing himself, the semi-Christian or pagan 
groups will conquer in the end. 

The influence of paganism and the retention of many pagan ideas 
within the Church were emphasized. To ignore them, or to condemn 
them in toto, is but to allow them to enter in disguise. One could not 
help feeling that the negative attitude of so many Christian leaders is 
criticized by the African Church: “Churches should be aware and be 
watchful, lest pagan thought and practices enter into the Christian 
Church and so lead Christians back into paganism. . . .’ 

The African delegates met twice on their own and presented to the 
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full meeting several resolutions, which may well be the most important 
adopted at Marangu. They are a warning and a lesson to all Christian 
workers in Africa. They represent the considered opinion of people 
who, for the first time in history, were meeting together without any 
‘foreign’ supervision and guidance. 

As an interpreter, the writer was the only European present at this 
particular meeting (together with the technician of I.B.M.). It was 
impressive. |The order was perfect, calm reigned, side issues were 
avoided, the points were adhered to. It was a lesson in chairmanship 
and debating. The question which the meeting had been asked to con- 
sider was : “What do you consider to be the burning problems of Africa 
to-day?’ The task was frankly tackled. The question of theological 
education was unanimously considered to be the most urgent. ‘Our 
pastors are not sufficiently trained,’ said the laymen present. The 
pastors themselves agreed fully. 

It was therefore strongly urged that a centre for higher theological 
education be created on African soil, where teachers for pastoral 
colleges could be trained. Though the possibility of sending students to 
European or American universities was discussed, it was felt that this 
would be but a palliative. ‘Until we can provide theological training at 
the highest level in Africa, we shall not be satisfied.” Typically enough, 
there was no suggestion that this institution should be Lutheran. The 
denominational aspect was secondary, and we believe that here we are 
listening not only to the voice of Lutheran pastors and laymen, but also 
to the voice of Christian Africa. Europeans often wonder how long it 
will be before Africans are ready to take over the real responsibilities 
in the Church. This meeting proved that the time is ripe even now. If a 
church can bring forward people who have the grasp of vital questions 
which these delegates seemed to possess, there is no reason why one 
should wait. European or American missionaries on the field cannot 
have much more experience and ability than their fellow-workers. One 
delegate made this illuminating remark : “What do you think happened 
in our district when our old missionary went home? A young man was 
sent to take charge. Now I am running the district and the missionary!’ 
One could not but be convinced that our time-tables must be recon- 
sidered. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM THE CONFERENCE 


The Marangu Conference can be called a first step in the right 
direction. It is a beginning which was often groping, not an end in 
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itself. Serious problems were raised which had not been foreseen and 
which should force us to reconsider many aspects of our European 
approach. The conference was a mirror showing our good-will, our 
achievements, our ability to transport and feed a great number of 
persons. But the mirror also reflects the defects of our methods. Three 
issues will illustrate this statement. We will call them: ‘Lutheranism 
and Oecumenicity’, ‘African and European Vocabulary’ and ‘Revival 
Movements and the Church’. 


LUTHERANS AT MARANGU 





Lutheranism and Oecumenicity. Lutherans from Madagascar, Southern 
Rhodesia, South Africa, South-west Africa, Nigeria, French Cameroon, 
Liberia, Ethiopia and Tanganyika came together. Two factors were 
uniting them: Faith in Jesus Christ and Luther’s Small Catechism. 
But on many more issues they found division. 

One is sometimes led to think of the Lutheran World Federation as 
a solid block. The truth seems different. When the Liberian delegate 
spoke of the decision of their church conference to baptize polygamist 
chiefs (in so far as they had not heard the Gospel before taking a second 
wife); when the African delegates expressed their joy at finding among 
them Lutheran bishops (of whose existence many had not known); 
when prayers were taken by some in cassock and surplice and by others 
in ordinary suits, one could well understand the plea of the African 
leaders for unity. Some had hoped that in Africa the differences between 
Swedes, Norwegians, Americans, Germans would not reveal them- 
selves. Our divisions within the Church Universal are tragic enough. 
But between the sessions experiences were compared. One found com- 
plete agreement in fundamentals, but extreme diversity in practice, 
discipline, church rules and constitution. We can say that there is an 
oecumenical problem within the Lutheran Church which has yet to be 
tackled. The African delegates would no doubt have been ready to 
devote many hours to the subject. The time, however, was not ripe, and 
it is possible that the European missionaries are sometimes holding 
back. From the home front clear directives were broadcast, but they 
met with little response. 

To replace unholy competition by true service was a burden on 
many of the speakers and leaders. But one felt one was on dangerous 
ground and that it was better to let the matter rest. When a leader 
from Germany said: ‘The task of the Lutheran Church to-day is to 
serve the World Council of Churches and the oecumenical movement’, 
he met with an impressive silence. The same applied to the statement: 
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‘If what separates you from other Christians are but outward forms, 
liturgies and customs, we had better think afresh about our existence 
as a separate denomination’. Those who spoke like that were ahead of 
their time, but still, they expressed a hope cherished by many a delegate, 
The spark was somehow missing that will enable the Church in Africa 
to grow out of the prejudices that divide. 


African and European Vocabulary. There is no statement in the 
reports of the various commissions about race relations as such. There 
was no need to study the problem. One lived in a kind of ideal society, 
where Africans and Europeans were courteous. Everyone was feeling 
at home. Out of the five chairmen of the meetings, three were Africans, 
There was no racial tension whatever. 

But though the setting was perfect, though racial differences between 
black and white were all but wiped out, many came to realize that this 
was but a beginning. To create the climate for an interchange, to prepare 
the way for a dialogue, is the first step. A common vocabulary was 
often missing. Some of the delegates would stand up and ask a question. 
One could discern, through the seemingly anodyne words, a vital search 
for a new understanding. The answer often showed that the point had 
been sadly missed. A South African pastor asked: ‘Has Africa lost 
Christ?’ The answer was a play on words and no food for the hungry 
heart : ‘No, Africa cannot lose Christ, because Christ has found Africa.’ 
This theologically correct statement could not satisfy the searcher. He 
expressed the bewilderment of African thought confronted by the new 
rush of European civilization. The answer came from an intellectual 
European mind, to whom words mean more than the sound they give. 

The European academic approach cannot satisfy people who are 
confronted with vital choices. From the western background, the 
relationship between sects and churches, between Europeans who call 
themselves Christians without being true disciples and the Church, is 
easy to define. Not so under the African sun or in the slums of 
Johannesburg. 

There was no lack of opportunity for a true exchange of thought. The 
African group did in fact carry the burden of the discussions. When 
chief Marealle said: “We want our church to have bishops instead of 
superintendents’, when a Tanganyikan pastor suggested that all 
addresses be abandoned for the sake of discussions, one could think 
that there was no constraint. But there still remained between the racial 
groups a barrier which will have to be overcome before complete 
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unity can be achieved. One of the interpreters made an illuminating 
remark : 

All this talk about ‘oneness’ is all very well, and we are truly amazed at what we 
experience here. But there still remains the fact that when I meet his Excellency the 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Ethiopia (one of the delegates) 
we understand each other at once, and much better than with you white people. 


One often speaks about multi-racial society. The Marangu gathering 
seemed to prove that even if all kinds of discrimination and all external 
differences could be removed, there would still remain the task of 
finding a common vocabulary, the means of understanding one another 
truly. This situation was only slowly recognized and it came as a shock 
to many. Another conference which neglected this fundamental point 
would fall on the same stumbling block. There is a handicap that 
Europeans and Africans have to overcome. 

Revival Movements and the Church. The organizers of the conference 
showed audacity in making the revival movements in Ethopia, Mada- 
gascar and parts of East Africa the subject of some of the lectures. We 
must confess that their courage was not rewarded. The problems raised 
by the awakening of many Lutheran pastors and laymen were felt to 
be explosive. They were treated with a gentleness which could create 
misunderstanding. 

A speaker stated openly that if Christ were really at the centre of our 
lives and of the conference, all the weighty problems under considera- 
tion would be solved in no time. His statement was neither accepted 
nor rejected. Discussions could not be halted while the delegates went 
in search of a definite spiritual experience. Yet the crucial statement was 
not criticized or even considered. One felt that many Christian leaders 
are bewildered when confronted with the experience of some of their 
flock. One would have liked to receive clear guidance. What attitude 
should a pastor take when a church-worker, to all appearance faithful 
and keen, suddenly stands up and says: ‘Now I am saved, I was in 
utter darkness all this time, I was a blot on the Church of Jesus’? 

The relationship between conversion and baptism, the power of 
Christians to help the sick to health by faith alone, the authority of the 
Church, the right of laymen to preach, are all aspects of the same 
question. One felt that many were not ready to discuss them. We have 
to admit that the revival movements in Uganda, Ethiopia and Mada- 
gascar confront the Church with a serious challenge. The situation has 
been compared to the Reformation. For many Africans Christianity is 
but a formula, a medicine to ensure eternal bliss, or at least freedom 
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from eternal pain. The awareness of one’s individual salvation is 
seldom present. When, therefore, ‘revived’ Christians tried to speak to 
some of the delegates and visitors in terms of ‘being saved’, resentment 
was often aroused. During meetings, a revivalistic message from the 
floor was often answered by a cautious note from the platform. 

Luther, whose life was made real to all delegates in a special film, 
seemed to have a message strangely akin to the words of certain 
delegates from Ethiopia. It may be that Africa needs leaders who will 
go back to the fundamental experience of the Augustinian monk. At 
Marangu one felt a kind of uneasiness. Someone said: “The Spirit is 
working, but there is resistance’. This resistance was not due, as some 
would have it, to unregenerate minds. It stems, rather, from the cautious 
attitude of the Europeans. What would happen if such feelings were let 
loose? The tragic conflicts which tore the Christian Church asunder 
must be avoided in Africa. If there must be a reformation, let it be 
without a revolution. 

The African delegates did not show the same reticence. One is either 
for or against, and there are many who express doubts and feel strongly 
against the new movements within their church. This difference in 
attitudes, which might be related to the lack of common vocabulary 
mentioned above, could easily have created misunderstandings. But 
these were not permitted to gain ground. Far from it. If an undercurrent 
was sometimes felt, the last communion service brought a new vision. 
For round the altar all truly found each other. The Marangu conference 
became history, a reality which cannot be escaped and from which 
there can only be progress. Here true unity became visible, a common 
vocabulary was found, and those whose experiences were so different 
could share in the one Bread. It may be that only those who took part 
in this last service will be able to appreciate fully the lessons of Marangu, 
for here, however dimly, the solution to so many problems seemed so 
near. 

PauL D. FUETER 
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THE GROWTH OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN NEW GUINEA 


By GeorG F. Vicepom, D.D. 


NE GUINEA to-day is still one of the most richly blessed of 
mission fields, though not in all areas ; and it is necessary, therefore, 
to ask why the Church is growing rapidly in one part of New Guinea 
while in others it is not coming fully to life under the faithful work of 
the missionaries. We can even extend the question: why does the Word 
of God succeed in taking hold of men in only a few parts of the world? 
Does the fault lie with the hearers, with the Word of God, with the 
missionaries or with wrong methods?" 

In the history of the Lutheran mission in New Guinea there are many 
peculiarities which do not exist in such abundant forms in any other 
field. There has been an awakening which has continued since 1906 in 
spite of two world wars, so that the Gospel message has spread 
spontaneously and increasingly from tribe to tribe. Congregations 
have grown up which right from the beginning have felt themselves 
responsible for their own life and which regard school work and the 
evangelization of the country as their task. To-day they still desire 
the co-operation of missionaries, even though nationalism is gaining 
ground. These facts must constantly be borne in mind. 


THE PLANTING OF THE GOSPEL 


The early history of the Lutheran mission in New Guinea is in no 
way different from that of other missions. In this tropical country, 
among men of a Stone Age civilization and cannibals, much courage, 
endurance, self-sacrifice and joy in suffering and dying was necessary. 
The beginning was difficult. It lasted from 1886 till 1899, when the first 
two converts were ready for baptism and then till 1906, which brought 
the first great movement towards Christianity. Although conditions 
changed later, we should first consider some of the special characteristics 

1 See also: ‘Mission Work among Primitive Peoples in New Guinea’, by Christian 
Keysser, IRM 1924, p. 426 ff.; ‘Group Conversion among the Papuans’, by Christian 
Keysser, IRM 1938, p. 403 ff. ; ‘Secularism as a Threat to Integral Life Unity among Non- 


*, by G. Pilhofer, IRM 1952, p. 139 ff.; “The Lutheran Mission in New Guinea 
To-day’, by John Kuder, IRM 1952, p. 310 ff. 
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of the early missionaries: they were sent out for life and could only 
go home for retirement if they were unfit for work. Not life, but 
service, was what mattered. In this way they could devote themselves 
completely to the work, and this gave great continuity. 

The mission was very poor and the missionaries had much difficulty 
in gaining a livelihood. In them, too, the natives could see men with 
many needs. For their very survival they had to seek the confidence and 
help of the natives. Thus the Gospel came to have a real meaning for 
the pagans, because it was practised by the missionaries under the same 
difficulties as the pagans had to contend with. 

Dr Hogbin' vouches for the fact that the missionaries had no racial 
prejudices. They did not restrict themselves to showing their affection 
by inviting the natives to their homes, but lived with them, visited them 
in their villages, sat at their fires, went hunting with them, ate with them 
from the same dish, slept in their huts and worked with them in the 
fields. Like the Lord Jesus Himself, they entered into the world of these 
people and regarded it as their own. In this way they learnt to speak 
difficult languages, studied religion and customs, got to know the 
people and could thus proclaim the Gospel by their very presence. 

Language difficulties, and in particular the great number of languages, 
prevented the missionaries from following the evangelistic method 
which so many adopt in the belief that they must proclaim the Word 
of God as quickly as possible to all men, in order that the Word 
may work of itself. The missionaries were compelled to settle down 
and to concentrate on one language-group. In this way congregations 
grew up as life-centres, from which the surrounding country could be 
won. In these places the Gospel message was shown by example and 
was not an echo in an empty room. 

The missionaries, although strict Lutherans, discarded their own form 
of Christianity and church with these primitive people. They may have 
doubted whether such people were capable of becoming Christians as 
we understand the word. By so doing they achieved a New Testament 
freedom of operation. The way was clear to accept such people as full 
Christians in their own way. 


THE FOUNDATION AND LEADERSHIP OF THE CONGREGATIONS 


In view of these human limitations the objective would not have been 
fulfilled without the co-operation of the Holy Spirit. All the attempts of 
1 ‘Native Christianity in a New Guinea Village.” Oceania, Sydney, 1947, No. 1, p. 3. 
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the mission failed at first because of the close solidarity of the natives, 
which compelled every member of the tribe to do what the community 
wanted if he was not to lose his place in society and all his tribal 
rights, without which no native can live, in a country in which each 
tribe was hostile to all others. Life in community was, however, 
conditioned by two factors: ancestor-worship and tradition. The 
ancestors are still members of the community and are therefore 
also protectors of tradition. An offence against the latter would also be 
an Offence against the ancestors, who would avenge themselves. So 
religion is removed from the sphere of the individual and is the affair 
of the community. 

The missionaries could have followed the method of other missions 
by baptizing individuals, granting them protection and settling them in 
Christian villages. These Christians would always, however, have been 
treated as renegades and would have had no influence on their environ- 
ment. It was Dr Keysser who found the right way here. He said to 
himself: if it is not possible to win individuals without burdening them, 
we must try to win over the whole community, the tribe. In 1906 a 
violent earthquake had a profound effect on the whole population, 
who regarded it as the warning finger of God. They were thus capable 
of group religious experiences. Now they accepted the Gospel, and 
the mission went forward. Since that time in New Guinea the method 
of group conversion has been developed and gradually adopted by 
all the missionaries. It consists in this: the proclamation of the Gospel 
is directed towards all members of a tribe as a unit, the missionary 
waiting patiently until the whole tribe is ready to accept Christianity. 
This usually happens quite publicly at a great festival. The permeation 
of the tribe as a whole is effected through individuals who have come 
to believe in the Word of God. These individuals are not, however, 
baptized, but are encouraged to foster among their people a desire 
to adopt Christianity. To this day no preliminary baptisms are held 
without the agreement of the people as a whole. Thus the baptized are 
able to continue to live and work in their community. 

We usually gain a somewhat false impression of group conversion, 
as we compare it with earlier mass baptisms. In New Guinea group 
conversion does not mean mass baptism; it makes it possible for the 
individual to be converted and baptized without suffering banishment 
from the tribe. A congregation of Jesus Christ grows up among the 
people without their losing their place in society. The baptism of a 
tribe is often drawn out over several decades. 
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When the tribe agrees to accept Christianity it expresses its readiness 
to live in accordance with the Word of God. That happens before 
baptism, not on the pattern taken over from the white people, but as 
the fruit of obedience to the Word of God. All instruction for baptism 
is used to deepen people’s experience of God and to sever all connexion 
with paganism. No one who fails to prove himself in this way by a 
fearless Christian life is admitted to baptism. Baptism is always carried 
out in public, in the presence of many pagan guests. In this way it 
becomes the most powerful challenge to paganism and often arouses 
in many pagans the desire to make Christ their Lord in the same way. 

By baptism congregations are founded which must show clearly to 
the rest of the people that they obey another Lord, and in consequence 
follow a different way of life. It would have been quite easy to give a 
church order to the congregations in New Guinea, but it would have 
remained somewhat foreign. If such rules are to become part of the 
new life they must be worked out by the congregations themselves. They 
arise through the application of the New Testament pattern to relations 
among Christians and with their pagan environment. A new law cannot 
be made without the agreement of all the members of a tribe. Decisions 
must be made about the initiation of young people, ancestor-worship, 
polygamy, dancing, magic and many other things. The Christians must 
decide what can be taken over from the past and what must be dropped ; 
and they must endeavour to secure the agreement of the whole com- 
munity. In this way the congregation sets the standards which guide the 
life of the people as a whole, so that the unbaptized also live according 
to the standards of the congregation. There is no aspect of life which 
God does not control. The people become cleaner, the lay-out of the 
village improves, the country is opened up by roads, work is done in 
a more orderly fashion. A comprehensive approach is therefore brought 
about by the obedience of men to the Word of God. In these tasks the 
natives are always in contact with God and they delight in what He 
creates through them. In this way the change in culture grew out of the 
new life and was not brought about by the example of western civiliza- 
tion in which we see traditional Christianity embodied. The decisive 
factor was what God demanded of the congregation. When the rules 
are broken the congregation must concern itself with the member who 
does not conform, for he has transgressed the will of God. As the 
Gospel spread in this way, more and more congregations were formed 
among the whole people, for they constituted a frontier against the 
unbelievers and the disobedient. Hence they became an example, a 
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centre of attraction for all the unbaptized. As a result of the new life 
given by Christ in the struggle with paganism there arose a Christian 
culture and thereby the social function of the Gospel became evident. 

In this connexion the question arises as to the position of the 
missionary. It naturally depended at first on his personality. By working 
along these lines, the missionaries had more to do than if they had 
directed everything themselves. They had to guide the Christians by 
preaching and by their example, and had to advise the congregations 
in all their decisions. In this way they acquired a strong, patriarchal 
position. The fact that the relationship between the congregations and 
the mission is so good to-day goes back to the fact that the congrega- 
tions never felt oppressed or discouraged by the missionaries. 

There were two forms of activity which stimulated the congregations 
to become independent: school and mission. From the beginning 
schools were set up by the missionaries. When, however, they had 
succeeded in training teachers they had to educate the congregations 
to employ them, for in 1907 there was no desire for culture or education 
in New Guinea. The interest of the congregations in this work soon 
grew so strong that they sent the rising generation to teacher-training 
colleges, supported the students there and looked after them spiritually. 
They took in hand the appointment of the teachers, provided school 
buildings, paid for school materials and raised the money to pay the 
teachers. They also supervised their work and realized that they were 
responsible for their children: “We are Christians and therefore it is 
our duty to educate our children for Christ.’ The position of the 
teachers was strengthened by the congregation’s responsibility for the 
school. The teachers were indeed employed by the congregations but, 
as the only educated people, they were also responsible for the life of 
the congregations and could render great service by taking religious 
services and by giving instruction for baptism. They therefore became 
influential personalities. To-day matters have changed ; the influence of 
civilization is so strong that the natives have acquired a different con-- 
ception of the purpose of education and the Government prescribes its 
own standards. So the Word of God has been removed from the centre 
of education and the responsibility of the natives limited. To-day the 
young church still has eight hundred teachers and over 25,000 pupils. 
This kind of schooling is maintained by the congregations, while the 
mission takes care of the high schools. 

In order to occupy the very mountainous country of New Guinea, 
the mission would have had to employ many missionaries; but the 
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congregations were encouraged to expand through their own efforts. By 
baptism the Christians were sacramentally equipped with the necessary 
gifts and were under obligation to carry out these tasks. Thus mission- 
ary service could be required of the baptized. Since in the past Christi- 
anity had been connected with the western way of life and theology, 
mission work remained the task of the white people. If the missionary 
wants to maintain a congregation in the Christian life he must continue 
to provide it with fresh opportunities to prove its obedience. This is 
what the mission is for. Talents appear when tasks are taken on. 
After a few trial efforts the congregations realized that propagation 
was their task. Candidates were tested and sent out by the congrega- 
tions, who bore the responsibility for the work of these men. Through 
representatives they had to visit the evangelists, strengthen them 
spiritually and take care of their needs. The congregations also had 
to establish the position of the evangelist with the pagan tribes, so 
that he could live in comparative safety. Thus many members of the 
congregations were involved in missionary service, a fact that was of 
great importance for the later development of the Church, the 
missionary work of the congregations fostering the unifying bond 
between all the tribes. Missionary service has become so natural that 
it is a disgrace if a congregation has no evangelist of its own among 
the pagans. It is still a fact that in every preparation class for baptism 
a number of men and women offer themselves for evangelistic service. 
There are more than eight hundred in the service of the young church. 
Were these Christians who had just emerged from a Stone Age civiliza- 
tion capable of missionary service? Many of them had never been to 
school. In this evangelistic mission one thing became clear: the im- 
portant point is not so much that one should understand the Gospel 
fully, but that one should pass on what one knows. The principal thing 
to begin with was that the pagans could see in them men with the same 
complexion and the same culture as themselves, none of whom did the 
wrong things that the pagans took for granted. There the sharpest break 
with pagan tradition took place, and the pagans began to wonder about 
the Gospel message. The work was easiest in those places where it could 
be supervised by the sending congregations, and where there soon grew 
up a regular system of visiting between the pagans and the congrega- 
tion. It was, therefore, the exemplary life led by people of the same 
culture which smoothed the way for the Gospel. In regard to proclama- 
tion it must be said that the Papuans are born talkers. Two factors 
helped the evangelists. Even in the congregations preaching was not 
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the monopoly of the missionary. Every member of the congregation 
had the right to talk and to pray. The daily communal morning and 
evening services were always taken by individual Christians. (Unfor- 
tunately these gifts are increasingly disappearing under the influence of 
civilization.) But the right understanding of the Word was not yet 
given in this way. Here the missionaries were extremely surprised that 
this was not dependent on study alone. If a man places himself at God’s 
disposal and tries to live in humble obedience to and in daily contact 
with His Word, understanding is given that is not received through 
study alone. God always provides the gifts for the task. 

In this way a rapidly expanding church has grown up, which numbers 
over 150,000 souls and seeks to determine its life by the Gospel. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHURCH IN NeW GUINEA 


. The joining up of the individual congregations proceeded very slowly. 
It was not brought about artificially by organization. The missionaries 
Waited until the congregations had grown together in the common task. 

The people were split up by long-standing enmity into small tribes 
and language groups. This naturally made itself felt in the congregations. 
A community would never have emerged if the people had not received 
peace from the Word of God. The preaching had on principle no regard 
for tribal boundaries. So congregations grew up which immediately 
transcended those boundaries ; and when the Church began to spread, 


‘the congregations could pay no heed to tribal membership. They 


realized with increasing clarity that the unity of the congregation came 
not from within the people but only from the Word of God, from the 
experience of forgiveness. So through the power of the Gospel the 
congregation became in itself a community within the population. 
Nevertheless, these congregations would not have grown together if, 
through the schools, the mission had not taught them a uniform 
language. By paying too much attention to language divisions, three 
language schools were introduced. The surprising thing was that even 
the pagans expressed a desire to learn ‘the language of the Gospel’, 
because they saw quite clearly that a purification and a process of re- 
thinking had taken place in the Christians. The old conceptions 
received new meaning. A further unifying factor was missionary 
service. To begin with, a certain rivalry grew up because every con- 
gregation wanted to have a mission field. However, as the whole of 
the great inland region had to be evangelized, it could only be done if 
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the congregations worked together. The same thing happened in 
school work, in which the congregations were also forced to place 
teachers at the disposal of other territories. Co-operation and common 
responsibility grew up without any organization. 

From the congregations which used the same medium of instruction 
in their schools were formed church districts, under which the school 
and mission work is organized. They provided leadership for the church 
councils, which consist of native Christians. Now for the first time they 
are beginning to conceive of the joining of the districts together to form 
a church. The conception of the Church must grow out of common 
responsibility. If it is not a conviction of the Christians it is of no value. 
Here we have a church without much organization, yet one which 
bears the characteristics of the original ‘three-self’ movement. This 
comes of itself where a church is obedient to the Word of God and 
knows itself bound to its Lord. This is an indigenous church, which 
bears many native traits in its community life and its religious services. 
The population has thus not received it as something foreign. The 
Church has become a leader. To be a Papuan and to be a Christian is 
the same thing in many parts of New Guinea. Yet we must pose the 
question of independence again, for this is an expression of their own 
leadership. There were always leaders in these congregations, only we 
must not think of them as highly educated people. It is nevertheless a 
fact that when individual Christians were no longer able to carry on, 
others stepped forward and directed the life of the community. When- 
ever these people had tasks to perform, God provided them with the 
necessary talents. It was only where the baptized were not given 
responsibility that God did not provide leaders. In this connexion it is 
interesting that in most instances God did not choose the men who were 
also leaders among the people. To begin with, the leadership was in 
the hands of the elders, who took on the responsibility for the Christian 
life in the villages and thus came to have considerable power in the 
congregations. Soon they were joined by the teachers, whom the elders 
supported. These men were, however, so much a part of the congrega- 
tion that they, too, took the responsibility for their work. 

This leadership was to prove very valuable during the war. In the 
course of the first year of the war all the missionaries were removed 
and evangelists and teachers sent home; and the congregations were 
therefore cut off from their mission fields and had nothing to do. 
In the war zone every congregation broke up and came, through the 
influence of the army, to see Christianity in a quite different light, full 
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of temptation. Thousands of men went after material and technical 
prosperity. It was in that way that the ‘Cargo cult’, a syncretist- 
prophetic movement, got hold of the people. Humanly speaking, it 
looked as if everything would collapse. But a number of the leaders 
described above fought valiantly for the authority of the Gospel. 
They mobilized such congregations as were still intact, and with their 
help endeavoured to withstand this influence and to restore to the 
destroyed congregations the authority of the Word of God. When the 
missionaries came back in 1946 the secession movement had for the 
most part been defeated. But through it the Christian communities 
have to a large extent lost heart, so that to-day, around the nucleus 
which seeks to order its life according to God’s Word, a wider circle 
is encamped to which civilization rather than Christianity has laid 
claim, although they all want to be Christians, though not as much as 
they did. This struggle has contributed much to the building up of the 
Church, because the Christian communities have themselves been 
obliged to support a plan worked out in common and to join together 
in the fight with unbelief. Not until the end of the war were native 
pastors trained, and then the congregations chose teachers already 
found trustworthy. With the opening of a theological seminary, how- 
ever, theological students will be trained. Already able young men 
were also being sent to Australia for training. It is remarkable that no 
candidates were accepted in this seminary unless they had been carefully 
chosen by the congregation. The congregations, therefore, retained the 
responsibility for those who held office. That is a great help to the 
ministers. It gives them the necessary authority, and they may also 
hope for the co-operation of the congregation in their work. 

The problem of the work of the Church to-day is not, as in other 
lands, the encounter with paganism. The congregations, by their 
missionary work, had already settled that. On the other hand, the 
congregations have again and again resisted the influences of western 
civilization, but were helpless. To begin with, civilization seemed to 
be something worth striving for; yet they soon realized that it would 
destroy the life of the congregation. Coming to terms with it is difficult, 
because the men who are the leaders do not know the background 
of this civilization. The Government has set out to familiarize the 
natives, as quickly as they can absorb it, with the ways of this civiliza- 
tion and to confer upon them democratic rights. The congregations 
are thus heading for a great crisis, for which their leaders are not 
equipped. Here lies the main problem in training to-day. 

20 
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It is a question of the collision of cultures. The main question will be 
whether the Church proves itself capable of absorbing what is necessary 
in the new order and working on it from within in such a way that it 
receives back from the congregations a native Christian form, and that 
in spite of the intoxicating experience of progress a Christian New 
Guinea culture may arise. For this there are various conditions to be 
fulfilled. It is not yet known whether the congregations have the inner 
strength to shape this process of re-education for themselves. Nor can 
anyone say what course the development of the Church will take. 

In conclusion we have to ask how it is possible to bring an indigenous 
church of this kind into being through a Lutheran mission. The answer 
is relatively simple. It is to be found to some extent in the attitude of 
the missionary, which we have described. But much can only be 
explained on the basis of our understanding of the Lutheran Church. 
According to its confession of faith the reality of the Church depends 
upon the fact that the Gospel is clearly and purely preached, and that 
the Sacraments are administered in the appointed manner. This made 
it possible for the missionaries to preach the Word of God in its original 
form as the Lutherans see it. Through the right celebration of Baptism 
and the Holy Communion the faithful were constantly enabled, through 
the examination of the life of the congregation which is bound up with 
it, to know whether they were living in accordance with God’s Word. 
To that extent the congregations are actively Lutheran, though, with 
the exception of Luther’s Small Catechism, they have not had a single 
credal text put into their hands. The Lutheran creeds, moreover, make 
no stipulations about the form and constitution, the organization and 
liturgy of the Church; and the missionaries, therefore, could let the 
Church grow in full freedom. The question asked was never whether 
the Church corresponded to the Lutheran Church, but, rather, what 
does a Christian community need in order to be established on the 
basis of the Word of God. In that way the Gospel could expand in its 
full strength, unhindered by a church tradition, and could really knit 
itself into the life of the people. Yet the question still remains, whether 
the Church and the mission, under the destructive influence of civiliza- 
tion, will let themselves be led away from the Word of God. 

GEORG VICEDOM 
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THE PROBLEM OF ADAPTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION! 


By J. H. Bavinck, D.D. 


HE problem of adaptation and communication is so immensely 

complicated that it is difficult to unravel it or to get a clear view of 
all the questions which are intimately connected with it. One can only 
make a few remarks which may perhaps clarify the situation to some 
extent or throw a certain light upon it. 

It would seem necessary to make certain distinctions before we can 
endeavour to reach any conclusions. 

We must, first of- all, distinguish between a religion as a certain 
system of thoughts, traditions and practices which has a long history 
behind it and which is believed by its adherents and, on the other hand, 
teligion as a complex whole of the very personal experiences, emotions, 
ethical stimulations and longings of an individual. This individual can 
by no means be isolated from the community in which he is integrated 
or from the traditions in which he has grown up. He is indeed a part of 
a whole, and yet his religious life may not be radically identified with 
those traditions. For example: I can write an essay on the Muslim idea 
of God as He is conceived of in Muslim theology. I can speak of His 
names, His virtues and so on, and finally I can say: this is Allah as He 
is believed in by the Muslims. But that conclusion would be an un- 
warranted generalization and simplification. For, in the first place, I 
should have left the specific local traditions of that part of the Muslim 
world where I am working completely out of the picture. And in the 
second place I should not have taken sufficient notice of the fact that 
every individual believer, even though he uses the traditional termin- 
ology, has his own personal conception of his creed. I might meet 
Muslims whose Allah was in many respects different from what is 
taught in Muslim theological colleges. In these days of the amal- 
gamation of religious ideas it is possible that the Allah in whom many 
Muslims believe may show a remarkable resemblance to God as He 
has revealed Himself to us in the Bible. That means that the religious 

1 The substance of an address given at a consultation on Christianity and non-Christian 
religions, at Davos, Switzerland, July 1955. 
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life of an individual may often be richer and deeper than that of the 
official religion to which he belongs, notwithstanding the fact that he 
expresses himself in the framework of the traditional terminology. 

It is certainly worth while to make this distinction, because in the 
practice of our missionary work we never meet religions, but always 
encounter living persons, with their own personal, secret thoughts, 
hopes and feelings. 

We have, in the second place, to distinguish between religion in the 
personal, as well as in the traditional sense of the word, and what lies 
behind it—the self-disclosure of God. It is likely that it will always 
remain a profound mystery how God reveals Himself in the lives of the 
peoples and in every human being in particular. It seems probable that 
very old traditions may play a réle in it ; it seems likely also that human 
conscience, the hidden accuser and judge in everybody’s heart, is one of 
the means of which God makes use. It is possible that God’s pro- 
vidential guidance, with which He meets every man, as well as illness 
and misfortune and many other things are involved in it, but neverthe- 
less we feel that here we are confronted with a riddie that nobody is 
able to solve. We know that there must be such a thing as we usually 
call ‘general revelation’, for the Bible itself points to it very clearly. 
But the way in which God reveals Himself cannot be traced. You will 
remember that Calvin in this connexion speaks of a semen religionis, a 
seed of religion, planted in human hearts. 

This self-disclosure of God may not be understood in a merely 
intellectual way, as if God only provides man with a certain amount of 
knowledge about Himself and His work. This self-disclosure of God 
seems to bear the character of a very serious appeal to man. That means 
that there is a constant wrestling of God with the peoples and with 
every man personally. And man, from his side, is by his very nature 
afraid of coming to a real meeting with God. The pattern of this fear is 
clearly described in the third chapter of Genesis. Man tries to fly from 
God and to evade God. Whether this effort is always successful remains 
an open question. But at all events it is obvious that, from the side of 
man, there is an unceasing endeavour to escape from God. And what is 
the result of this endeavour? It must be that man is doing something 
with God, and what he is doing may be described as a distortion of that 
image of God that is presented to him and that originally was engraved 
in his very existence. 

It is at this point that we meet four tendencies which live in our hearts 
and which have proved to be vigorous and almost ineradicable. These 
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four tendencies have materialized in the history of religions and they 
are still the strong opponents of the preaching of the Gospel. 

The first tendency is that man tries to put God an immense distance 
away. This fading away of God is something that we meet rather 
frequently in the history of religions. In the so-called primitive religions 
we meet the remarkable phenomenon that is commonly called a belief 
in ‘high-gods’ or ‘supreme beings’. Nathan Séderblom pointed out that 
the high-god idea has been of extreme importance in the religion of 
China, Shang-ti bearing in many respects the features of a supreme 
being. In the religious life of Muslims, Allah not infrequently resembles 
a far-away God of that kind, with whom it is impossible to have any 
real contact. But even within the Christian Church this tendency some- 
times returns. Roman Catholic Christians, for example, are ac- 
customed to invoke the help of the saints. This fading-away of God 
inevitably leads to the consequence that the gap has to be filled. 
That is why it is usually so closely connected with animistic trends of 
thinking. The spirits of the ancestors then receive the trust and the 
adoration that man should pay to God alone. If we look for a moment 
at modern civilization and its problems, we see that, since in our modern 
world God is more and more becoming a far-away God, it is organiza- 
tions, techniques, money and other things that take the place of the 
semi-gods in primitive religion, though in a purely secular way. 

A second tendency which appears to be alive in human hearts 
develops itself in this way, that God gradually disappears behind the 
moral order. In that case religion becomes more a matter of duties 
than of faith and trust. This specific trend of thinking lays the full 
emphasis upon man and upon what man has to do and to a certain 
extent can do. It is easy to find traces of this attitude in Islam as well 
as in Buddhism, in Judaism as well as in Chinese religion. Let us not 
forget that in Christianity this same attitude of rigid legalism and 
moralism has more than once obscured the light of the gospel of God’s 
grace. 

The third tendency that we meet in the history of religions is that of 
the dissolution of God in the cosmos. The world then is identified with 
Him, the variety of phenomena that we meet in nature is regarded as 
being of divine character. It is this apprehension of reality that we find 
at the heart of primitive religion and in polytheistic or pantheistic 
religious systems. You will remember that St Paul points especially to 
this type of religious life and thinking when he speaks of heathenism 
and its awful fruits (Romans 1). It is not hard to understand that this 
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specific religious attitude and this conception of God involve a char. 
acteristic outlook upon the position of man. On the one side, man is 
regarded as nothing but an atom in the immensity of this universe; at 
the same time, however, since he forms such a part of the universe in 
which all the powers and faculties of the cosmos are focused, it is 
obvious that he himself is a kind of god. This implies that the relation- 
ship of man and God is no longer conceived of as an I-thou relationship 
but is felt to be one of an entirely different order. 

And, finally, the fourth tendency reveals itself in this form, that God 
is felt to be the ocean of the ineffable and unapproachable mystery 
which is hidden behind the curtain of this illusory phenomenal world. 
It is not possible to say anything relevant in a positive form about Him, 
we can only speak of Him in purely negative terms. He is nir-guna, 
without qualities. It is in Vedanta philosophy and in many other 
systems of mysticism that we meet this deeply rooted religious tendency. 

Along these four ways man is doing something with God, and he is 
doing it continuously. He is doing it collectively in the great religious 
systems, and he is doing it in his own personal life. There is always 
something happening in the human heart, and what is happening can 
be described as a permanent flight from God as He essentially is. 

In this connexion it may be of value to notice that this assiduous, 
although most of the time unconscious, human activity has a consider- 
able bearing upon man’s conception of what he himself is and should 
be. When I ask, “What are you doing with God?’ I can go on to ask, 
“What are you doing with yourself?’ In our wrestling with God the 
meaning of our own being is at the same time always at stake. What is 
God and what am I? These two questions can never be separated from 
one another. The answer that I give to the first question implies an 
answer to the second question. Anthropology is always rooted in 
theological suppositions. 

Moreover, these same four tendencies which we envisage in our 
approach to the non-Christian religions are also always active in the 
history of Christianity and, to put it more concretely, in the life of 
every Christian. Paganism is something that we not only meet in other 
religions but encounter every day in our own existence. In a certain 
sense it can be said that we can only be missionaries in the humble 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ when we have discovered these four 
powerful tendencies in our own inmost being and have learnt to fight 
them in the power of our Saviour. There is one difference between a 
Christian and a non-Christian, although both are doing the same thing: 
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the Christian is awakened by the Lord, his eyes are opened and he has 
confessed his sinfulness. He knows that it is he who ha’ crucified 
the Lord, every day, but he knows, too, that the Cross of our Lord, 
that shameful testimony to our wretchedness, is at the same time the 
glory of God’s victory for everyone who believes. 

And now we come to the third distinction which we must make before 
we can arrive at some conclusions about the problem of adaptation and 
communication. This distinction has to do with a religion as the 
embodiment of human religious activity in response to God’s self- 
disclosure, and with the typical psychological atmosphere in which this 
embodiment takes place. Every man—and the same can be said of every 
people—has a specific psychological pattern or make-up. There are 
things which we all have in common; there are others which we find in 
an amazing variety of forms. Take, for example, our way of thinking. 
We are all reasonable creatures, but our modes of thinking are very 
different. Lévy Bruhl has written an interesting study on primitive 
mentality, and he has tried to explain that it has its own logical rules, 
which differ from ours. There are intuitive and discursive thinkers, there 
are people whose way of thinking is more emotional, that is to say, 
more strongly guided by an emotional apperception of life, and there 
are others whose reasoning is more realistic. There are nations which, 
as soon as they come to religious subjects, deal with them only in an 
allegorical way. I venture to say that every way of thinking is in itself 
neither right nor wrong, provided that what is thought is nothing but 
the truth. It can easily be made clear that the mode of thinking of the 
old Hebrew authors was definitely different from ours. When I take a 
text from the Book of Proverbs or from one of the prophets, I am 
permanently in danger of misunderstanding its real meaning. Never- 
theless I am convinced that what is said in that text has a meaning 
which proves to be valid throughout the centuries. 

Apart from this mode of thinking there is another point at which we 
human beings differ one from another. I am looking now at our attitude 
towards the reality of life and of the world in which we exist. There are 
persons who never can get rid of that strange feeling that there is a con- 
siderable element of dream or illusion in our lives, and on the other 
hand, I hear Longfellow saying: ‘life is real, life is earnest’. It seems to 
me that the Indian mind is more strongly inclined to this feeling that 
the world is not real in the fullest sense of the word than are the peoples 
of Europe and America. Pandit Nehru writes in his book The Discovery 
of India: ‘The Indian mind taught detachment in life and action. . . . 
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This idea of detachment runs through Indian philosophy.’ Again | 
venture to say that this vague feeling that there is an element of dream 
in our existence and this corresponding attitude of detachment are 
themselves neither right nor wrong. Here I could quote the well-known 
verse from Psalm 90, that ‘we spend our days as a tale that is told’, 

As a third element in our psychological make-up we must consider 
the feeling that seems to dwell in every man, that there is something 
wrong with the world and with himself. Intentionally I express myself 
vaguely here, because as soon as we go deeper into this feeling we 
shall discover that it contains an immense variety of possibilities. But 
about that feeling itself I can only make the statement that it is neither 
right nor wrong. 

It is, however, a fact that none of these elements which belong to our 
psychological make-up exists separately. They are necessarily integrated 
in the whole of our existence. That means that each of them has come 
under the sway of these four tendencies of which we spoke above. That 
detachment, innocent though it may seem to be, has come under the 
influence of the Vedanta, which teaches that this world of appearance 
is nothing but maya or lila, and which, by doing so, takes away the 
purpose of our life and deprives us of our responsibility towards God. 
That feeling that there is something wrong with me can come under the 
domination of the idea that what is wrong with me is nothing but 
the fact of being tied to this phenomenal world. There is nothing in 
human nature that has not somehow undergone the penetrating 
influence of those four tendencies. This overwhelming power on the 
part of these four tendencies seems to be due to the destructive work 
of the demonic forces which constantly try to bring us under the 
spell of that fundamental lie, which in Paradise sounded in our ears. 

It is from this point of view that it is possible to formulate a few 
conclusions on the problem of adaptation. 

In dealing with the problem we have to keep in mind that religion is 
a personal affair, although it is beyond doubt that no person may be 
isolated from his environment and its traditions. Therefore, it is not 
possible to give a general and valid scheme of methodological rules. 

We have to be aware of the fact that every non-Christian religion is a 
common response to the unceasing activity of God in revelation. 
Therefore every religion is in what we can call a dialectical situation. 
God’s work is behind it and in it but, at the same time, it is man who 
is trying toevade Him. Here and there we may still dimly see the glory 
of His countenance, but on the other hand we feel strongly the deeply 
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rooted human endeavour to escape from His grasp, by substituting for 
Him other, man-made gods. 

Apart from these two factors we have to deal with the specific psycho- 
logical make-up of a people or of an individual. The characteristic 
elements of it are in themselves neither right nor wrong, but we should 
not forget that somehow they are incorporated in the whole religious 
system. 

With regard to the possibility of adaptation we inevitably come to the 

conclusion that we can by no means adapt the Gospel to those basic 
trends which have materialized in all human religions, although we are 
frequently compelled to use the words which are customary in those 
religions. 

It is certainly possible to make use of those psychological elements 
which are incorporated in those religions, even though they are thor- 
oughly contaminated. They can be appropriated, taken out of their 
context and put in the hands of the Lord. Then that vague feeling that 
‘there is something wrong with me’ becomes a sense of sin and guilt. 
That detachment becomes integrated in the new conviction that ‘they 
that weep should be as though they wept not. . . and they that use 
this world as not abusing it, for the fashion of this world is passing 
away’ (1 Cor. 7: 30, 31). 

The knowledge that God has already concerned Himself with that 
man to whom I try to communicate the Gospel provides me with a strong 
appeal to his conscience. I can ask him: ‘What are you doing with God, 
who presents Himself to you? Why do you evade Him?’ Or, to put it 
more clearly, I can tell him about Jesus and His words and works, and 
in doing so I may be certain that the Lord Himself will ask him these 
penetrating questions. And then this man will have to give an answer, 
in the same way as I myself have to respond to His claim upon me 
every day. 

J. H. Bavinck 











VISUAL AIDS AND THE COMMUNICATION 
OF THE GOSPEL 


By Denys SAUNDERS 


*“@ECRET symbols scratched on the walls of dark catacombs speak 

of a Church driven underground by persecution, yet witnessing 
triumphantly to the saving power of Christ.” In Rome, the sign of 
the fish guided slaves and freedmen to the Christian meeting place and 
hallowed the room where they said their prayers. During the reign of 
Constantine the Church began using the sign of the cross; and since 
then that symbol has always been associated with Christianity. Stained 
glass windows, frescoes, murals and stone carvings have decorated the 
churches for centuries. The medieval Church in Europe created the 
mystery and miracle plays by which it sought to dramatize God’s love 
for men. 

From very early days the Christian Church has been using visual 
symbols and methods in its worship and teaching. There is nothing 
new in the idea of using pictures to strengthen the arms of those 
engaged in the task of evangelism. Rolls of Bible pictures and other 
simple aids have helped to preach the Gospel ever since they were 
made available. ‘Magic’ lanterns were used with great effect in many 
countries until the difficulties of carbide supply and slide replacements 
forced them on to the store-room shelf. 

In the Second World War new visual media and techniques were 
developed to help solve the problem of training large numbers of men 
in the shortest possible time. This important fact in relation to Christian 
work was recognized by Dr L. J. Lewis in his article, “Visual Aids and 
ihe Churches Overseas’ in the October 1945 issue of this Review. 
Secular authorities have not been slow to appreciate the value of the 
new tools now available. Films ‘hold out the possibility of accelerating 
the programme of mass education which is so important in a country 
like India, where 25 millions of adults have to be given Social Education 
within as short a time as possible’. * 

1N. A. Birtwhistle: The Sign of the Fish. London: Cargate Press. 1955. 


2S. A. Tahir: ‘Education through the eyes’: Education Section of Government of 
Bombay. 
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These projected aids, although more expensive, have also been taken 
up with enthusiasm by Christian workers in many lands. Answering 
an audio-visual questionnaire sent out recently to Christian leaders in 
many countries, only 2 per cent said that visual aids (of any kind) did 
not contribute to evangelism. Wherever possible, Christians are con- 
tinuing to use visual aids in their work of proclaiming the Gospel and 
building up the life and faith of the Church. 

Pictures command attention and create interest. They invariably 
draw a crowd and are usually a pleasurable experience. Although it 
is not suggested that pictures be used simply as a bait to attract people, 
a prerequisite of the intelligent appreciation of any subject is interest. 
Therefore Christian workers are glad to use visual aids to arouse 
interest and to lead on to a further understanding of the Gospel. 
Pictures on the land of Palestine, with scenes of towns, villages, homes, 
people at work and worship, will give a far better idea of the country 
than any number of lessons based on words. In much of our Bible 
teaching we are concerned with things unfamiliar to our audiences, and 
it is essential to give an accurate visual background to the story. 

In these critical days, it is vitally necessary to establish and strengthen 
the faith of ordinary Christians and, with the limited number of years 
which may be available for any widespread teaching, good, speedy 
methods must be considered. Visual impressions are received very 
quickly, and it is said that with a good visually presented lesson people 
can learn 30 to 40 per cent faster. But the use of pictures does not 
save the time of the teacher! The teacher or leader will need to spend 
more time in preparation if the lesson is to be really effective. 

Because they make the learning process more real, pictures help 
people to remember the story and message better. It is said that there 
is a 50 per cent improvement in permanence when new material is 
learned by visual methods. This is certainly confirmed by the large 
percentage of adults who have vivid memories of children’s addresses 
heard in their youth, during which the preacher used a picture or an 
object as an illustration. Christian teaching is not just for examination 
purposes, but for life. We want the message to stick. 

ople only femember about tea per cant Of what they bear Advertisers do better, 

‘or we remember fifty per cent of what we see. The skilled teacher (or evangelist) 


gets a better return, for we remember ninety cent of what we both hear, see 
and then put into practice. Therein is the case for Audio Visual Aids.* 


1 See the author’s Filmstrip Handbook for India. 
2 Ceylon National Christian Council News-sheet. 
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In one of his books! Mr Ritchie Calder writes: 


It was necessary to remind a flamboyant Western expert who was boasting about 
how he would show ‘them’ what modern technology could do: ‘Okay. Do it your 
way! Put on your gadgets and your mechanical tricks! Stage your three ring circus 
and make them gape. And when you move on all you will have left behind you will 
be the sawdust!’ 


Perhaps those at Evanston had this kind of thing in mind when they 
wrote in the section on the media of mass communications: 

There are dangers in the use of these media. When the gospel is secularized, 
vulgarized or diluted into an easy alternative to facing the demand of God for 
a personal response, it does much harm. The main means by which the Holy a 
brings men out of passive looking and listening into personal commitment to 

and His Church is personal meeting with a living Christian. Yet religious broadcasts 
and films, and Christian messages in the daily Press, and in tracts, can do much 
to preserve channels of communication for the gospel.* 

Of course, the use of mass communication media has its dangers. 
The impression may be given that picture-preaching can only be done 
by a select few with expensive apparatus. Without the close co-operation 
of the local church a missionary in India carried on an evangelistic 
campaign with projected pictures so effectively that a mass baptism 
followed. Later the missionary was heard to say, “That village has not 
been visited by the pastor since the people were baptized two years 
ago!’ The life of a congregation cannot be sustained and personal 
evangelism cannot be encouraged just by externally providing mass 
media. 

The regular use of this equipment is at present beyond the abilities 
and resources of the Church in many under-developed lands. If heavily 
subsidized from outside the country, it can provide ammunition for 
those who wish to argue about propaganda, spiritual imperialism and 
so on. When broadcasting, supplied by foreign funds, comes from 
radio stations outside the country to which the message is beamed, 
effects can be unfortunate, especially if political relations between the 
two countries are not of the best. Many of the fears, however, may 
arise from an incomplete understanding of the media and methods and 
also from an observation of their inadequate use by unqualified people. 

Dr H. C. Spencer reminded us at the second all-India A-V conference, 
in 1955, that ‘communication is a mental and emotional process, a 
bridge between two minds’. The root idea of the word ‘communication’ 
is ‘to make common’. 


1 Men Against the Jungle. London: Allen and Unwin; N.Y.: Macmillan. 1954. 
2 Evanston Speaks. London: S.C.M. Press. 1954. 
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Fellowship with God is not fully achieved by watching the celebration 
of Holy Communion from the back of the church. The element of 
sharing in a common meal must be present. In the same way com- 
munication is certainly not complete in the Christian sense when we 
‘go on the air’ or ‘project a film’. It should lead on to a chance for 
enquiry, personal contacts and a decision regarding one’s relationship 
with Christ and the work of His Church. To communicate anything 
we must have an understanding of the people to be addressed, of the 
message to be conveyed and of the media to be used. When all is 
said and done, ‘the communication of the Gospel is ultimately the work 
of the Holy Spirit. Understand the age, be thoroughly involved in it 
and wrestle with the words in which the Word is clothed’.* 

For communication we must be where the people are—physically 
and psychologically. Our Lord gave us a good example. He took as 
His illustrations the ordinary things of the home and the field which 
were within the experience of His hearers. He knew that most country 
people have visual memories and remember truths better when presented 
visually. To-day, perhaps, well-educated people need little in the way 
of visual aids to stimulate their creative thinking, but our audience is 
the mass of people outside the Church and a large proportion of them 
are underprivileged and illiterate. They are subject to exploitation 
through pictures used by some unscrupulous advertisers and political 
agencies. Uneducated people especially need clear, concrete impressions 
of words and their meanings. A picture is worth more than a thousand 
words to a person who cannot read. The Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible has become the best-seller of all time in America, but it 
cannot be appreciated by the illiterate. Pictures translate the gospels 
into the kind of language the uneducated man can quickly understand. 

Those seeking to communicate, however, ‘must be constantly aware 
of variations in people’s reactions. People see things from different 
points of view’.2 Our words used with pictures must frequently be 
adapted to meet this situation, and it can never be assumed that all 
members of the audience have grasped the teaching in the same way. 
The appreciation of certain symbols varies throughout the world. The 
‘Wordless Book’, which uses symbolically the colours black, red, white 
and yellow, will not always be understood in the same way by people 
of varying cultures. ‘To teach Krishna Sanskrit, you must know not 
only Sanskrit but Krishna.’ 


1D. H. C. Read: The Communication of the Gospel. London: S.C.M. Press. 1952. 
* Ian Harvey: Technique of Persuasion. London: Falcon Press. 1951. 
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The content of our message is not to be governed just by the picture- 
material available and th e projection equipment which we may possess. 
Even in this imperfect world, where we do not find all the visual 
material we should like, it is still necessary to look at our end and 
aim before planning a lessons-course or a n evangelistic campaign. It 
appears that some are now belatedly appreciating the fact that the 
Gospel is more important than the gadgets! The fact that this is being 
more generally stressed to-day is most encouraging, but the past 
‘gadget hysteria’ will take some years to live down. 

Jesus presented His message in the indigenous thought-forms of His 
day. ‘The pure essence of our religion is never found without some 
sort of container.”’ Western missionaries have inevitably taken thei 
Christian faith to Africa and the East in western ‘containers’. While 
‘Dr K. S. Latourette has shown that the Church has never successfully 
been planted in culture previously alien unless there was also a profound 
and extensive communication between the Christian culture from which 
the missionaries come and the alien culture to which they go. . .” 
nothing should now prevent the Christian message being worked out 
in more consciously indigenous terms. 

The problem of adaptation is that of the genuine translation of Christianity into 
indigenous terms so that its relev. to their concrete situations becomes evident. 
Genuine translation presupposes a thorough p of what Christian truth is and 
of the material in which it must be exp . Both are equally vital, the first in 
order to get rid of the religious confusion in which missionary thinking is ensnared 
and take hold of the only valid orientation point; the second to free us from our 
timidity and enslavement to our traditional ways, and to teach us to utilize the 
many instruments that lie ready at hand in the religious, social and cultural 
traditions of the non-Christian world.* 

Theologians concerned only with the content of the Gospel must be 
ready to face the problem of communication. Others who are directly 
concerned with Christian communication must be ready to leave 
surface thinking, with its gadgets and techniques, and get down to 
the depths of the Christian message for the world. 

As regards the media, the first concern must be to match the media 
used to the message proclaimed. The glory of God cannot be shown 
adequately on a 2” x2” slide. The physical features of Palestine cannot 
be understood just from a radio talk. A new hymn tune cannot be 


1 W. C. Willoughby: The Soul of the Bantu. London: S.C.M. Press. N.Y.: Doubleday. 
1928. 


2D. M. Paton: Christian Missions and the Judgment of God. London: S.C.M. Press. 
1953. 


3H. Kraemer: The Christian Message in a non-Christian World. London: E.H.P. 
N.Y.: Harper. 1938. 
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taught to illiterates by filmstrip. Each medium has different qualities 
and is capable of doing different work. All this must be understood 
and then the appropriate medium can be exploited to the full. 

Secondly, the media must be appreciated by the audience. St Paul 
wrote, ‘I am become all things to all men, that I may by all means 
save some’. In the West, millions are in the habit of getting their 
entertainment and instruction through films, radio, television and 
newspapers. However much Christians feel that the man-in-the-street 
should listen to sermons, it is through the familiar media that he will 
be reached best. In the East there are similar media, and their present 
use should be studied and then exploited for Christian purposes. 

An orthodox Hindu may die of thirst rather than take a drink from 
a glass offered by a European, but he will accept water from an Indian 
brass tumbler. Indian style drama, with its movement, songs, costumes 
and story, holds the attention of people. They also love the kalakshepam. 
Crowds will often sit for many hours listening to this story-and-song- 
sermon. The kolatum, the village stick dance, has a great attraction 
for the village young men, and the young women are always ready to 
join in the kummi dance, with its movement and song. The drama, 
music, art and architecture of India are already being used by 
Christians, but we are only touching the fringe of the possibilities. 

Thirdly, as far as possible the media should be capable of wide- 
spread use by all Christian workers. Flat pictures, posters and flannel- 
graphs can be provided inexpensively or made from locally available 
materials. Objects, specimens and models can frequently be obtained 
or made in the villages. A blackboard for simple illustrations and sand 
for sand-tray models and demonstrations can frequently be obtained 
even in the most under-developed areas. Village teachers and preachers 
cannot hide behind the excuse that visual materials and methods are 
too expensive. 

Person-to-person communication is ideal but, with a world popula- 
tion of 2,652,000,000, quite impossible to achieve without the help of 
modern tools like films, Press and radio. Bearing in mind the increasing 
population of India and other Asian countries, and also the fact that 
there are millions in the world who have never heard the name of 
Christ, the mass communication media must be given serious thought 
by the Church. These media help to overcome barriers of space and 
time and to create a favourable climate of opinion. Four hundred years 
ago printing was invented and from the start was widely used by the 
Church. Throughout the years it has served the Church well. Within 
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the last generation or two new mass communication media have been 
invented. How is the Church using the gramophone, the film, radio 
and television? Many Christian leaders and preachers have been brought 
up in the verbalistic traditions of fifty years ago. These techniques ‘will 
not stand up in competition with the communication techiques that 
exist all around us . . . A communication revolution has taken place. 
We stand in the midst of it and must take into account its effect on 
the habits, interests and motivations of people’. 

Whether the Church uses mass communication media or not, there 
is no doubt that commercial concerns will continue to expand their 
own use of them. 

In 1934, in commenting upon the influence of the cinema, Dame Rachel Crowdy» 
director of the social section of the League of Nations, said, ‘I once travelled from 
San Francisco to Shanghai upon an rican ship. Each evening on the main 
afterdeck, melodramatic motion pictures depicting gun pia , murder and bedroom 
episodes of the lowest order were displayed to an absor ese steerage audience, 

re were 15 Christian missionaries on the ship bound for China. One could not 
but wonder which influence being carried to the non-Christian East by the same 
ship was more powerful : that represented by the sensational films or that represented 
by the missionaries.’* 

Secularism and materialism are increasing rapidly in India to-day. 
Is the Church fighting a losing battle against the influence of inferior 
western commercial films? 

Mass media cannot be ignored. The Church’s vital task is to com- 
municate the Gospel. This cannot be done without people’s attention 
and interest, and nothing is achieved unless the receiver makes some 
sort of response. Good audio-visual aids used effectively can help at 
all stages and can encourage a positive response. Both indigenous and 
mass media have their place in the Christian campaign. Our considera- 
tion and use of these aids should never become stereotyped. ‘The 
worker should preserve an experimental attitude to his tools, so that 
he can be flexible in their use and critical of their appropriateness.” 

‘The use of a number of different media gives the sense of univer- 
sality, which is an extremely powerful advertising argument.” It is 
worth while to ‘compare advertising to music. Woodwind, brass, per- 
cussion and strings have their counterparts in radio, Press, posters and 
films. Each group can be used separately or all together as a giant 
concert of idea. Within each group is a series of instruments capable of 
different emphasis and timing.” 


1 Wittich and Schuller: A-V Materials—Their Nature and Use. 

2 J. Merle Davis: New Buildings on Old Foundations. London and N.Y.: I.M.C. 1946. 
® WHO Expert Committee on Health Education of the Public, Dec. 1953. 

* Ian Harvey, op. cit. 5 R. Brandon: The Truth about Advertising. 
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Although Christians do not equate the words ‘advertising’ and 
‘evangelism’ there is undoubtedly much to be learnt from the above 
technique. A carefully prepared unit of films, filmstrips, slides, posters 
and literature backed by radio will communicate a main theme most 
effectively. 

‘If the presentation’ of this sort of visual unit ‘is divorced from the 
team work of local Christians, it is difficult to justify. If it is an activity 
of an individual or of a small section within the church, it serves only 
a limited purpose.’ On the other hand, if the whole effort is integrated 
into the life of the Christian congregation the effect can be considerable. 
The important thing is the life of the Christian community expressing 
itself in evangelism. The influence of a Christian life and a Christian 
community is one of the most powerful means of evangelism. This 
cannot be sustained just by externally provided mass media. The 
preparation of public opinion achieved by the use of mass media 
has a very limited value if not backed by a community of worthy 
Christians. 

Some months ago a group of missionary society officers, who had 
just been discussing their budget deficit, were asked to view the 
Ravemcco film, That They May See. The film outlines the Church’s use 
of mass media in the task of spreading the Gospel and challenges 
viewers to help in the work. From the discussion that followed it was 
clear that there are two main attitudes to the use of audio-visual aids 
in evangelism. The majority agree on the value of these aids, but the 
countries and missionary societies with money available say, “Time is 
short. We must preach the Gospel with every means in our power. 
We must pour money into mass communication media.’ Those without 
money available say, ‘The indigenous Church is the main instrument 
of evangelism. Therefore only methods and media the Church can 
finance and use should be encouraged.’ From what has been written 
above it is clear that ‘there must be a greater understanding of the 
unique rdéle of each of the older and newer methods of communication 
and a strategy developed for combining them in a bold effort of 
communicating the Gospel’.* 

The value of a particular piece of A-V material depends less on its 
innate excellence than on the skill of the user. One important factor 
in the present situation is training so that all workers may develop 
a visual approach to teaching and evangelism. When people are 

1 Denys J. Saunders: Filmstrip Handbook for India. 
2 Dr D. F. Ebright in N.C.C. Review (India), March, 1955. 
21 
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convinced of the value of the method and have received some instruc. 
tion in the basic principles they will find the means, without any great 
expenditure of funds. Training is needed at all levels. There is a great 
lack of trained personnel to use these aids in the towns, villages and 
schools. Leaders are also needed to develop A-V activities in many 
countries and districts. 

While more films, filmstrips, posters, pictures, flannelgraphs are 
undoubtedly required, the important thing is to have more nationals 
who will devote their artistic talents and skills to making these aids, 
The future lies not just in the number of films and filmstrips in the 
libraries, in the number of films projected, in the number of posters 
and flat pictures printed and sold or in the number of radio broadcasts, 
The future lies with keen, creative Christians who are ready to dedicate 
their lives to this work. More competitions are needed to stimulate 
interest in photographs, paintings, posters, dramas and ballads. More 
scholarships are required to help train those who show an aptitude 
for this work. Openings for Christian artists, photographers and other 
specialists must be found in the service of the whole Christian enterprise. 
The most vital factor for the future is the number of keen, consecrated 
and trained nationals who can carry on and develop the work in their 
own way. 

Denys J. SAUNDERS 














A VIRGIN AND CHILD FROM 
MEDIEVAL CHINA 


By JOHN Foster, D.D. 


omy city of Yang-chou lies twenty miles north of the Yangtze and 
on the Grand Canal. In 1951 its ancient walls were pulled down. 
In the base of the wall near the South Gate, they found a Latin grave- 
stone, going back almost to Marco Polo’s time. At the top is engraved 
a Virgin and Child, older by 250 years than anything of its kind known 
in the Fer East before. Below this are three pictures of the martyrdom 
of {* Catherine of Alexandria. Crusaders of the thirteenth century 
broug t the fame of this virgin-martyr home with them to the West.! 
But \wa0 would have imagined that an Italian merchant family of the 
fourteonth century had carried her name to China, and had had her 
story carved on stone in Yang-chou? 

Roman Catholic Christians in Yang-chou sent a rubbing of the stone 
to Father Rouleau, an American Jesuit then in Shanghai. While he was 
working on it, I myself here in Glasgow had received from China photo- 
graphs of Christian gravestones (nineteen of them) similarly recovered 
from another city wall.* I heard about his work and he heard about 
mine, and so we have corresponded across the world. He kindly gave 
me a facsimile of the rubbing, and he has published valuable com- 
mentary on the stone in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies.* 

Under the Mongol dynasty (1206-1368) there were many foreigners 
in China—officials, soldiers, merchants. Marco Polo returned to 
the West in 1293. He writes about Yang-chou: ‘It is a noble city and 
great, with twenty-seven other cities under its rule and of great trade. 
. . » Master Marco Polo, he of whom this book treats, ruled this city 
for three years.’* The Venetian merchant’s son an official of the Empire 
of Kublai Khan! In the 1320s another Italian, the Franciscan Friar 
Odoric, wandered this way. He writes : “By that river [he must mean the 
Yangtze and the Grand Canal] I came to a city by name Ianzu [Yang- 
chou], in which is a place of our Friars, and also three churches of the 

1 Sixty years ago it was stated that there were fifty-one churches dedicated to her in 
Britain. Jameson: Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 468. 

* Described in IRM, April 1955, and in greater detail in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1954, with seventeen pages of photographs. 


® Vol. 17, December 1954. 4 Il Millione, p. 137. 
333 
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Nestorians.”’ Hitherto this was all we knew of Latin Christians in Yang. 
chou. Now we have something tangible, a Latin gravestone. In shapely 
Italian script, this is what it says: 


In the name of the Lord, Amen. Here lies Catherine, daughter of the late Sir Dominic 
de Viglione, who died in the year of the Lord one thousand three hundred and 


forty-two, in the month of June. 

Father Rouleau has traced the family ‘de Viglione’ to a place near 
Genoa. It is because of her Christian name, of course, that St Catherine 
comes on to her gravestone. 

The stone is surrounded with an edging of leaf design. Mr Basil 
Gray, of the British Museum, is of the opinion that it is oriental, but 
more Indian than Chinese, in appearance. I think it not unlike designs 
representing the vine in embroidery on vestments and in wood-carving, 
So much for the frame. Now let us turn to the pictures. Father Rouleau 
is emphatic that the art forms are prevailingly western, but he says, “The 
Virgin’s circular chair or low table is typically Chinese’, and he discerns 
a tendency to orientalize some of the faces. These two things struck me, 
but with a difference. The Virgin is perched on a wide oval seat (not 
round) ; its carved legs are Chinese, but never a seat like that! I do not 
know why Father Rouleau calls it ‘low—it is too high; her feet are 
dangling! As for faces, the Virgin’s nose is far too large, so is St 
Catherine’s; the minor figures are more normal, the angels might be 
Chinese.* Now these noses seem to me not so much a mystery as 
a clue. 

A usual nickname for a European in China is Kao-pi-lao, ‘Big Nose’. 
That is how our noses do appear to the Chinese ; they are very conscious 
of them. Here, then, I said, is a Chinese craftsman copying non-Chinese 
material—copying carefully in the main figures (not least, their noses}), 
but letting forms more familiar insert themselves when he comes to 
incidentals—a Chinese face on an angel, Chinese legs on a seat. Sol 
went to our Department of Fine Art and said to my colleague® there, 
‘These Franciscan missionaries were fourteenth-century Italians ; what 
sort of Virgin and Child would they know?’ As a first example, he pulled 
out of his file a reproduction of Cimabue’s Madonna Enthroned 
(Florence, about 1300). There was the answer! Halo and headdress, 


1 Yule: Cathay, vol. 2, p. 334. 

2 In one respect they are definitely orientalized, and similar to most of the angels in my 
own collection of photographs of stones from the walls of Zaitun. (See illustrations 
between pp. 172-3 of IRM, April, 1955.) Instead of ending in feet, their legs taper to 
points. Curiously enough, St Catherine’s body, which is shown being placed in the tomb 
by two angels, has in this respect become angelic. 

3 Mr A. McLaren Young, to whom I am indebted for much help and advice. 
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posture and the folds of her robe, her hand extended towards the Child, 
the Child’s own hand with three fingers raised giving His blessing, the 
cross worked into His halo. All this is in both. Then I saw something 
else. Cimabue’s Virgin has behind her on the seat of the throne a long 
oval cushion, so long that its rounded ends protrude at both sides. 
Cannot you imagine the instructions to the craftsman? ‘Leave out the 
throne—it is too elaborate for a line drawing.’ Left with this oval 
behind the Virgin, he takes it to be an oval seat, so gives it Chinese legs. 
Leaving out the throne means also that its raised step is gone, and here 
the craftsman does not see that he should provide another foot-rest, 
and leaves the Virgin’s feet dangling. You may object that I am making 
too much of this oval. There might not have been one. But there nearly 
always is! I have traced an oval cushion on the Virgin’s throne from 
1300 back to an Italian mosaic cf the eighth century—and then I found 
it on a fresco in the catacombs of the sixth.’ I hasten to add that I am 
not claiming to have identified the precise model which the Chinese 
craftsman copied. I do claim, even more strongly than Father Rouleau, 
that the Yang-chou Virgin is in the succession of traditional Italian 
art forms. 

Now for the St Catherine pictures. The legend (and it is only legend) 
is that she was a princess of the Imperial family, who suffered in the 
final persecutions at the beginning of the fourth century. They tortured 
her between spiked wheels—hence the ‘catherine wheels’ of our 
children’s fireworks—then beheaded her in Alexandria. Angels trans- 
ported the body to Mount Sinai. Long afterwards monks discovered 
the tomb and dedicated to the saint their monastery—the monastery, 
incidentally, where a hundred years ago was discovered one of the two 
oldest Greek manuscripts of the Bible, the Codex Sinaiticus, now in the 
British Museum. The Yang-chou stone has pictures of the torture, the 
beheading and translation to the Sinai tomb. 

There is nothing Chinese about these pictures.” It is a western crown 
which St Catherine wears as princess* (she still manages to keep her 
crown on even when stripped for beheading). The helmet, boots and 
greaves of the executioner are all western-style. It would be offensive to 
Chinese tradition to show a female saint (as twice here) naked to the 


1Van Marle: The Development of the Italian School of Painting, vol. I, Fig. 24. Between 
Fig. 24 and Fig. 294 (dated 1290) the cushion occurs in thirty-three pictures in this volume. 
Not always so oval as Cimabue’s, it is sometimes cylindrical, with rounded ends. 

2 Except the angels mentioned above. 

3 Not a martyr’s crown, in spite of Father Rouleau (p.355, op. cit.). Western iconography 
habitually shows her, even in scenes of her early life, with a crown. 
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waist. Not Chinese, then—how do these pictures compare with western 
iconography? 

Here I received generous help not only from our Fine Art Depart. 
ment but from the Department of Manuscripts of the British Museum, 
and between us I think we have found resemblances covering almost 
everything. An early fourteenth-century relief by Tino da Camaino in 
Naples has a similar torture scene.’ The wheels have shorter spikes than 
in the Yang-chou pictures, but identical long handles for turning them, 
and the saint is placed similarly in an attitude of prayer between. In 
both cases two lively angels are interfering from above, in Naples with 
swords ; in Yang-chou their raised hands show that they have launched 
some invisible force. The result is the same—wheels broken, torturers 
dead—in Naples under the wheels, in Yang-chou thrown a yard or two 
away. I would say that the Yang-chou grouping is more artistic, more 
dramatic. Then there is a cycle of Italian miniatures,* which is like the 
Yang-chou stone in showing Catherine half naked and in combining 
two scenes in one, the execution, bottom left, and the translation to 
Sinai, top right. Differences are that on the Yang-chou stone the three 
angels flying with the body become two, the tomb has greater definition, 
while Mount Sinai is not shown. 

The one item not paralleled in western iconography is the kneeling, 
robed figure in the lower right-hand corner, holding in his extended 
hands a small naked child. The Naples series includes a picture of the 
saint’s conversion, in which a seated monk holds out an icon of the 
Virgin and Child for her to see. I thought at first that this was a kneeling 
friar doing similarly at the moment of her death. However, this is not 
the Virgin and Child, but a child—naked and without a halo. Father 
Rouleau says that some have concluded that Catherine de Viglione, 
when she died, ‘was a mere babe, represented here in the arms of its 
bereaved father’. He adds his own interpretation : 


What we have here is a commonplace of religious symbolism. . . . The infant is 
the immortal soul of the d , now Offered back to its Creator. . . . It must 
have been the friars who ministered to her on her deathbed . . . and it would be 
no means tuous to signify the fact in the unobtrusive fi holding the 
Slat a as upd ats hihi 


Mr Julian Brown, of the British Museum, comments: ‘I know of no 
case in which a soul is held by any but an angel or God Himself.’ If not 
the soul, could this kneeling friar be the one at whose hands as a baby 


1 Kiinstle: Jkonographie der chrislichen Kunst, vol. Il, p. 373. 
* Kaftal, Jconography of the Saints in Tusean Painting, pp. 231-4. 
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she was baptized into this inheritance with all the saints, and with the 
above-represented St Catherine in particular? If this were the correct 
interpretation, we need not be surprised to find no western parallel. It 
is a reminder of the reason why, in this so-distant land, the pictures 
of the saint should appear on the gravestone of the Italian’s daughter. 

Surely the rest are copies of pictures of Italian origin. Had Catherine 
de Viglione a prayer book—or Psalter, or Book of Hours—with such 
illustrations in it? Or was there in Yang-chou a church dedicated 
to St Catherine, with her pictures round its altar? She was patron 
saint of Venice, from which so many merchant adventurers had 
come. Or was there among the friars—and had they made copies of 
it—a book, ‘Legends of the Saints’, with perhaps a whole cycle given 
to St Catherine? We shall be encouraged to think of such possibilities 
as we now ask how all this fits in with our knowledge of the Franciscan 
mission. 

I asked my venerable friend, Professor A. C. Moule, of Cambridge, 
the greatest authority on Christian relics in China, what he thought of 
this Yang-chou stone. He said, ‘The pictures remind me of John of 
Montecorvino’s pictures, and I wonder whether they may have been 
done by one of the forty little boys (now grown up) whom he bought 
and taught. Who knows?’ 

That sent me back to John of Montecorvino’s letters. He has the glory 
of being the first missionary to China, 1294, from the Church of the 
West. Not the first of all missionaries to China—that was the Persian 
Bishop Alopen, Church of the East (Nestorian) and the year was 635. 
Nestorian Christians were again on Chinese soil in the Mongol period. 
Then the Pope sent this Franciscan, John of Montecorvino, to the 
Emperor Kublai Khan, whose own mother was a Nestorian Christian. 
John’s one companion, Nicholas, died in India. John went on—alone. 
Here is his letter of 1305 :? 
the city of Khan-belig (Pekdagh where isthe palace of the Emperor. - « T have 
made a bell tower and three bells. I have baptized, I reckon, up to 3,000 persons— 
and but for slanders against me it might have been 30,000. And I have bought one 
after another 40 boys, sons of pegam, between 7 and 8 years old, who were as 
yet learning no religion. And I have os them and taught them Latin letters 
and our rite; and I have written for t 30 Psalters with hymnaries and two 
Breviaries, with which 11 boys now know our office and maintain the choir service 
as we do in a convent, whether I am present or not. And the Lord Emperor is 


greatly delighted with their chanting. I strike the bells at all the Canonical Hours, 
and perform divine office with a congregation of babes and sucklings. But we sing 





1 A. C. Moule: Christians in China before 1500, pp. 171-81. 
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by heart because we have no service book with the notes. . . . I beg you to send 
an Antiphoner, and a Legends of the Saints, a Gradual, and a Psalter with notes 
for a copy. If I have a copy, the aforesaid boys will write. . . . I have a competent 
knowledge of the Mongol language and have translated the whole New Testament 
and Psalter. . . . I read and preach openly in testimony of the Law of Christ. 


In a later letter he adds, ‘I have completed a second church and in it 
I have had pictures made of the Old and New Testaments for the 
instruction of the unlearned.’ 

‘I taught the boys Latin letters. . . . I beg you send a Legends of the 
Saints. . . . If I have a copy the boys will write. . . . I have had 
pictures made.’ Thirty-seven years later, in the city of Yang-chou, it 
may be, one of them did write beautiful Latin letters, and copy on stone 
from pictures in the Legends of the Saints. At any rate, whoever did 
this was acting in the spirit of their missionary pioneer, Archbishop 
of Khan-baliq, Brother John of Montecorvino. 

JOHN FOSTER 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY HISTORY 


VENTURE OF FAITH: The Story of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society and the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, 1814-1954. By Ropert G. TorseT. Phila- 
delphia: Judson Press. $6.00. 1955. 


HE is a welcome and necessary book. The prospect of each of 
the major societies bringing out a history of its activities as part 
of the world missionary movement of the last century-and-a-half is 
not terrifying but exhilarating. Though such records will necessarily 
cover the same period and to a large extent the same lands, take 
account of the same major political events and include developments 
along the same lines, as varieties of a vital theme they will have 
particular and general usefulness. In Venture of Faith, Dr Robert G. 
Torbet, an officer in the Educational Service of the American Baptist 
Convention, lucidly and in interesting detail outlines the rise and 
development of one of the giants among missionary societies, the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, incorporating also the 
story of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Dr 
Torbet would have placed his readers under a greater debt of gratitude 
if he had included diagrams and graphs showing the ups and downs of 
financial support and missionary staff. 

There are three main divisions: The Formative Years 1814-1845; 
The Era of Expansion 1845-1914; and Maturing through Trial 1914- 
1954. In the first section Dr Torbet pays tribute to William Carey and 
finds American links with the British Baptist Missionary Society in 
William Staughton, one of the original group present at Kettering on 
October 2nd, 1792. His main characters, however, are Adoniram and 
Ann Judson and thus early one of the features of the book becomes 
apparent, that is its biographical interest and skill. Judson’s acceptance 
of the Baptist position while on his way to the mission field and his 
immersion as a believer by a Serampore missionary help to explain 
Baptist insistence in church union discussions in Ceylon and North 
India that infant baptism cannot be held to preclude later baptism on 
confession of personal faith in the light of New Testament study and 
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personal conviction. The dramatic effects of Judson’s baptism as a 
believer stirred American Baptists not only to new missionary zeal but 
to a great unity denominationally. As in Britain, it was a missionary 
society that led the way to a more extensive organization of denomina- 
tional life. This initial period of service, sacrifices and persecution in 
Burma led to stations being established in Assam, South India and 
Liberia and, interestingly enough, also to the encouragement, 
financially though not with missionaries, of Baptist groups in Europe. 
The date 1845 was chosen by Dr Torbet as a terminus of his first 
section because at that time the tragic issue of slavery which divided 
the nation into two hostile camps also split the Missionary Society. 

From 1845, Dr Torbet’s history deals with the fortunes of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the northern group of the 
great body of American Baptists. In this section, entitled ‘The Era of 
Expansion’, the author tells of field developments in great variety, 
notably in Africa, and in medicine, education and translation work. 
The story of the Lone Star Mission in the Ongole area of India, with 
its ‘Hill of Prophecy’ and its victories snatched out of defeat, is one of 
the high lights of world mission history and should be better known 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Dr Torbet was well advised to make a break at the year 1914, for 
the First World War, with its global character, its emphasis on national 
freedom, the rise of Communism and the weakening of the western 
Powers, ushered in a new era. But the year 1914 is only a closing date 
for his third period through the happy accident of the publication of 
this book and as anticipating the integration of the Woman’s Society 
with the main body in 1955. Forty years after 1914 there is no sign 
that nationalism has reached its zenith. In fact, it is‘appropriating new 
patriotic assets in the revived ancient faiths; Communism is still 
gaining rather than losing ground, though the newly independent 
oriental peoples are not proving easy prey; the western nations, 
wisely ‘de-imperializing’ and ‘de-colonizing’ their empires, are engaged 
in a whole series of political experiments. Missions cannot expect any 
stability in any foreseeable future. Missionaries everywhere are 
pilgrims with no abiding city; Governments at almost any time and for 
different reasons may declare them unwelcome. The indigenous 
churches, whose development Dr Torbet so well portrays, are already 
re-defining the missionary réle. Unions of churches, which American 
Baptists have not felt able to share, will have interesting and important 
repercussions, but it is quite clear that the American Baptist Foreign 
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Mission Society is not being left high and dry by its own supporters. 
The younger generation continues to offer its services for lands afar, 
the churches are not flinching from heavier financial burdens and the 
original impulse, though less blithe and optimistic, remains strong. 

J. B. MIDDLEBROOK 


LONDON 





REVOLUTION IN MISSIONARY METHODS 


THE BripGes oF Gop. A study in the strategy of missions. By DONALD 
ANDERSON McGavraNn. London: World Dominion Press. 
7s. 6d. New York: Friendship Press. $2.50 and $1.50. 1955. 


_— is in many respects a revolutionary book and the author is to 
be congratulated on his courage in writing it. Nobody can read it 
without being stimulated to re-think missionary policy in many lands. 
Equipped with a profound knowledge and missionary experience, Dr 
McGavran deals with the problem why the mission station approach, 
centred in institutional work, did not reach its goal of planting the 
Church and rooting the Gospel in foreign cultures, whereas the ‘people 
movement approach’ succeeded in winning the people and in establish- 
ing indigenous churches. He finds fault in the first place with the 
individualistic and subjective approach which had the consequence 
of exposing individual converts to ostracism and banishment, isolating 
them, around the mission station, under the protection and authority 
of the mission, and of setting up Christian colonies under the paternal 
care of the missionary. Secondly, the mission station approach tended 
to do something at any price in order to pursue the institutional 
policy, neglecting the large number of ignorant and backward people. 

In comparison the people movement approach has many advantages. 
It does not grow out of the social unrest of the masses, as is sometimes 
erroneously believed, but, since in non-Christian societies religion is a 
matter for the group, ‘enquirers’ must convince the group and permeate 
it with the Gospel in order to get permission to make a decision for 
Christianity. The people movement always originates in single converts, 
hence the individualistic approach leads to the discipling of the families 
and groups through the inclination to draw neighbours and relatives 
into the new life. In this way the individual convert is not disconnected 
from his community and social environment and thrown upon foreign 
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help, but his environment is transformed by the Gospel. As the com- 
munity discipled in this way is still responsible for all its members, the 
thinking of all becomes church-centric, the life of the newly won 
Christians is rooted in the soil and Christianity becomes a matter for 
all. As this method does not depend so much on the staff of the mission, 
or on institutions and financial strength, more can be achieved by the 
personnel of missions, with their financial resources, than in the 
mission station approach. 

Basing his theory on experiences of people movement churches 
from the time of St Paul to the present-day, the author recommends 
the people movement approach as the solution of the missionary 
situation to-day. This, he maintains, would lead to a spontaneous 
expansion of the Church. The mission station would then be the 
headquarters which would lead the Church to full indigenous 
Christian life and service, through the grace of God. 

In this connexion (the mission station as a dynamic centre for the 
Church) Dr McGavran’s proposals are very clear. The mission station 
as such was no mistake, but it was a mistake to hold on to it at all 
costs. Instead of working on mission stations for a hundred years or 
so, with little or no success, the mission should be a mobile force, 
always concentrating on areas which are spiritually open to the Gospel, 
and should support the people movement churches. As the situation 
is to-day, there are 125 Christians to one missionary within the mission 
station churches, with tremendous financial support, whereas there is 
only one missionary to two thousand Christians within the people 
movement churches, with inadequate financial help. Why do we not 
support the growing churches which are mission-minded, instead of 
nurturing minute groups which live in a hostile environment? The 
mission should act as one body with a dynamic strategy. 

There are quite a number of such proposals in this book, and we 
should consider them carefully. Nevertheless the present reviewer would 
make several comments. Can anyone really calculate how much could 
have been done by personnel and money in the people movement 
approach? Success in missions depends on many factors, not least on 
the person of the missionary, on ability, endurance, sacrifice. Can a 
generation without the burning fire ‘to win or to gain’ by all means, 
for which human life and welfare are of the highest value, proclaim 
the Gospel in such a way that God may work through it? The first 
problem is surely not the method but the missionaries, with their 
mistaken attitude. Even the best method will be useless if the 
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missionaries are not willing to apply it. Unless they are ready to live 
the Gospel under the same conditions as their hearers, entering into 
the world of their people and regarding it as their own, the Gospel 
will have no real meaning for the non-Christians. One cannot disciple 
people without setting them an example. Was not the social gulf 
between the missionaries of the mission station approach and their 
hearers the main reason for the meaninglessness of the Gospel to 
them? On the other hand, Dr McGavran does not deal with the 
evangelistic method which does not concentrate on congregations as 
life-centres and which meets with the same lack of success because 
the Gospel cannot become a reality among the people. We should 
think of St Paul, who never left a place voluntarily unless he had 
established a life-centre of that kind, from which the surrounding 
country could be evangelized. 

While agreeing with Dr McGavran’s proposal that the discipling of 
the people should be the first stage of mission work, we must assert 
that discipling should be more than bringing the people into a friendly 
attitude towards the Gospel and the Church. It should inspire them to 
change their social life, under the influence of the Word of God, into 
a life ruled by His Spirit. An indigenous social change of that kind, 
brought about through the influence of the Gospel, will occur when we 
try to win whole groups in the way which the author describes. In such 
a case the Church should always be leading the social change. But 
Dr McGavran does not tell us what the leading forces are or how they 
are dealing with their problems. Is there any helpful organization? 
Since discipling can only be a stage which leads to baptism, what is the 
meaning and the réle of that sacrament and what is the meaning of the 
congregation for winning people to God? Is the Church a religious 
body as well as a social community, in which members do not feel 
lost, but are fostered and strengthened by a real fellowship? One last 
question: What can be done to ensure that a people movement never 
ceases, as has happened in so many places? There is a problem involved 
here which we should consider very carefully. Why are we unable to 
transmit a missionary spirit to the adherents? 

Such questions will occur to the reader, but everyone who reads this 
book will be thankful to the author for pointing to a way out of the 
missionary dilemma. 

GEORG F. VICEDOM 

NEUENDETTELSAU, GERMANY 
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MISSIONS AND THE SCHOOLS 


QUESTIONS SCOLAIRES AUX MISSIONS: Rapports et compte rendu de la 
XXIVe Semaine de Missiologie de Louvain 1954. Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer. Frs. 140. 1955. 


= interesting account (published in the autumn of 1955) of the 
1954 “Semaine de missiologie’, held annually at Louvain, contains, 
like all its predecessors which have been appearing for nearly forty 
years, studies which deserve the close attention of non-Roman Catholic 
missionaries. 

The volume is devoted, this year, to questions relating to the schools 
‘in missions’—which means that Africa, in particular the Belgian 
territories, takes up the greater part of the volume. 

In the introduction, Father Masson, S.J., sets out some points of a 
general nature, either of principle (the missionary school is a duty 
from which we may not withdraw) or of fact (the Roman Catholic 
mission schools have a total of 4,200,000 pupils, of which Africa alone 
accounts for 2,200,000), and finally looking at the future. 

Father André Seumois, O.M.I., a specialist on missiology and a 
professor at the University of the Propaganda in Rome, devotes some 
thirty very closely argued pages to the study of the theoretical and 
historical aspects of teaching in the missions. This paper, the most 
important in the whole collection, is a document on which we should 
do well to focus attention. 

In the mission lands, Father Seumois maintains, the school has for 
many years, and increasingly, run into all sorts of difficulties. There 
are the difficulties, first of all, of an external kind : the growing demands 
on personnel (50 per cent of the whole Roman Catholic missionary 
forces in Belgian Congo, for instance, are occupied in teaching). Is 
such a distribution of personnel justified, and is direct evangelism not 
more important? The financial difficulties, even where the schools 
receive State grants, are disturbing in the extreme. Since the majority 
of the States tend to assume the monopoly of school education, the 
very existence of the Roman Catholic schools is often at stake. It is 
true that certain colonial territories have introduced a policy of giving 
grants to schools maintained by religious bodies, a development in 
which some people see grounds for optimism. But if we look more 
closely, the situation seems to be less reassuring. In the context of the 
anti-colonial trends which inspire so many States members of United 
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Nations and in particular of the Trusteeship Council, the metropolitan 
countries have increased their budgets for indigenous development, 
with the idea of thus escaping criticism from outside and of strengthen- 
ing their hand within. But there is here a danger for missions, namely : 
‘the fact of tying up missionary action to a dangerous extent with the 
colonial enterprise at a moment when, more than ever, the missionary 
apostolate of the Church Universal should detach itself from it’ (p. 14). 
The mission thus runs the risk of being taken for a colonial institution, 
a situation which could, in some circumstances, turn out very un- 
desirably for a young church. 

Moreover, there are difficulties of an internal character which 
affect the school programmes and the standpoint from which instruction 
is to be given. Does this teaching, at present, measure up to the need? 
Is it not too literary, too traditionally western? Does it take adequate 
account of indigenous values? 

Having presented the problem, Father Seumois goes on to analyze 
first of all some general principles of teaching and then of teaching as 
part of the missionary task. 

‘The school policy,’ he says, ‘is bound up with the historical situa- 
tions; whereas the doctrine of Christian teaching is unchanging and 
sees things on a longer view: it is not even, properly speaking, con- 
cerned with ‘the apparatus of the school, which is only a means, not 
in itself indispensable, for the human and Christian character-training 
of the young’ (p. 17). 

He shows, with supporting texts, that the school policy of the 
Church has varied according to the circumstances and to the historical 
context. Going back to the first centuries of the Church, he surveys the 
different methods through which clergy and laity have been trained. 
We cannot here go into all the very instructive details of this learned 
enquiry, from which Father Seumois concludes that ‘the school is only 
one means among others in the service of Christian character-building, 
above all of young people’ and that ‘its value is only relative’ (p. 31). 

It was only in the nineteenth century that the maintenance of schools 
became the established practice of missions, and it may be that the 
example of non-Roman Catholics to some extent explains the im- 
portance which it has acquired. But ‘from the apostolic point of view, 
the réle of the school as a means of conversion seems to run into 
more and more opposition from sceptics’ (p. 38) and its results are 
somewhat ‘disappointing’. All Christians unquestionably need a human 
training, while education at a higher level is required for a select few, 
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‘but it will be increasingly difficult for missions to provide in them- 
selves in a satisfactory manner for this secular teaching’ (p. 41). 

And Father Seumois concludes by showing that ‘typical Catholic 
institutions’ (movements of the lay apostolate, Christian social 
institutions, press and information services, etc.) can achieve a much 
more effective range of influence than can a school. 

The author’s viewpoint is very new and his reservation as regards 
school systems may cause surprise. The account of the discussion which 
ensued upon his address reveals that some members of his audience did 
not share his sceptical attitude to the schools ; they even quoted to him 
a remark attributed to Pope Pius XI, ‘leave the church and open schools’. 
None the less, Father Seumois seems at many points to be looking at 
the matter aright, perhaps even as a prophet, and the analyses that he 
presents have as much value and importance for non-Roman Catholic 
educational missionaries as for those to whom he was speaking. 

The ‘Semaine’ then heard a good many addresses, some more 
important than others, which it would be tedious to analyze one after 
the other. Sister Marie André, of the Mission of the Sacred Heart, has 
a few pages on ‘Education and the African Woman’, in which she 
finds little difficulty in showing that much less has been done for girls 
than for boys, and in which she enumerates some successful attempts 
to get out of the rut. Under the title: Moeilijkheden rondom het inter- 
raciaal onderwijs, Father Vesters (of Mill Hill) argues against the plans 
for multi-racial schools in Belgian Congo, not, clearly, on grounds of 
race and of colour, but because he sees a need to give greater weight 
to indigenous values, the cultural significance of which would in- 
evitably be reduced in the use of one common system of instruction, 
uniform and of necessity very much europeanized in character. 

If we look, again, at a discussion on ‘the medium of instruction in 
Congo’ introduced by Abbé Eustache Byusa (of Ruanda), we see that 
he finally, though with much hesitation, admits the need for a world 
medium of instruction, but that he is not unanimously supported by 
those of his compatriots who were present. 

The last series of brief reports deals with the situation confronting 
Roman Catholic teaching in various countries (Brazil, Pakistan, 
India, Indonesia, China, Japan, Korea). 

And, in fine, Father Quéguiner (of the Paris Foreign Missions) 
presents a brilliant report on ‘Unesco, education and the missions’. 

ETIENNE KRUGER 

PARIS 
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THE MISSION AND UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Wuy THE CHURCH? A study of the nature of the Church with special 
reference to the writings of the Fathers. By JoHN Foster. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1954. 

CHRIST AND THE CHURCH’S MISSION: Addresses on the christological 
basis of the Church’s mission given at the Missionary Con- 
vention, Kodaikanal, South India, May 1954. By Henry C. 
LEFEVER. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 14 annas. 1954. 

THE MEANING OF UNITY. By ANTHONY HANSON. London: Highway 
Press. 6s, 1954. 

THE SUMMONS TO UNITY. By R. P. C. HANson. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 1954. 


5 ppd the meaning of the Church can be rightly understood only 
in terms of its mission and unity, and that these two are inseparable 
in the Church, is the most significant rediscovery of the oecumenical 
movement in our day. Each of the four books under review attempts 
to explain simply the nature of the mission and unity of the Church. 

Dr Foster’s book states well the mystery of the Church’s involvement 
in the sin of the world, as well as its victory over the world. It gives a 
rapid survey of the Church’s history, particularly of its struggle to 
make itself relevant in the world. The author concludes that in the 
development of the Church’s life there must necessarily be diversity, 
which expresses and enriches its total being. Diversity need not 
inevitably lead to division and disunity. The Evanston report on Faith 
and Order also makes a distinction between diversity and division in 
the Church: while diversity is not sinful, because it reflects both the 
diversity of the gifts of the spirit in the one body and the diversity 
of the creation by the one Creator, it becomes sinful division only 
when it disrupts the manifest unity of the Church. Dr Foster arrives 
at more or less the same conclusion, but his word ‘mishandling’ is too 
weak to describe how diversity becomes the cause of division. Over 
and above mere mishandling there is the mystery of sin. 

Dr Foster’s book begins with the idea of God’s people in the Old 
Testament and of the redemption of that people in Jesus Christ. 
Response to the call of Christ has from the start meant joining a 
community and accepting a creed. With many apt quotations from the 


Church Fathers and from classical writers he describes how, in spite 
22 
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of severe opposition, the Church has continued to triumph. The faith 
of the Fathers has been vindicated by the testimony of sixty generations 
of Christians, the penetration of Christianity into wider areas of life, 
effecting radical social changes, and the progressive fulfilment of the 
Church’s mission into all the world. Dr Foster points out that the two 
main elements in the Church’s history are its continuity and its 
expansion. Even though it is not possible to accept the idea of in- 
evitable growth or progress, the Church has been the continuous 
instrument for God, speaking through the Scriptures to the needs of all 
generations. The concluding chapter considers the gulf between the 
idea of the Church in Christian faith and the fact of the Church, and 
shows how the problem presented itself from the very beginning of 
the Church’s history. Interesting quotations from the Church Fathers, 
such as Gregory Nazianzus, as well as from non-Christians like 
Marcellinus, illustrate this point. In St Augustine’s De Civitate Dei 
Dr Foster finds a clue to the understanding of the involvement of the 
Church in evil as well as of faith in the Church as the kingdom of 
Christ. St Augustine’s insights have deeply influenced both Protestant 
and Catholic theology. The problem of disunity has been in a sense 
aggravated by the Roman Catholic tendency to acknowledge less fully 
than St Augustine the fallibility of the Church and by the Protestant 
tendency to forget that the Church is essentially a divine community. 
The book calls for a rediscovery of the Biblical insights into both the 
holiness of the Church and its involvement in the world, implying that 
both holiness and unity are a continuous process. 

Dr Lefever’s book contains his addresses to the Kodaikanal Mission- 
ary Convention, and he deals with the relation between the person of 
Christ and the Church’s mission and unity. The subject was suggested 
by the Lund Conference on Faith and Order, 1952, which affirmed that 
‘we need to penetrate behind our division to a deeper and richer 
understanding of the mystery of the God-given union of Christ with 
His Church’. In his first address Dr Lefever makes a brief historical 
survey of the many approaches to christology, making good use, 
throughout the book, of Dr H. M. Relton’s studies. His attempt, 
however, to show that Apollinarius’s interpretation is more acceptable 
than that of Cyril, for example, is a little misleading and his argument, 
though interesting, does not convince. His definition of the Church’s 
mission reflects his mature wisdom, gained through many years of 
experience in India, and he relates in a penetrating manner missionary 
attitudes and methods to the faith that ‘the Word became flesh’. Dr 
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Lefever appeals for a fresh appreciation of J. N. Farquhar’s approach 
in The Crown of Hinduism. Most of what he says about ‘baptizing into 
Christ’ the lofty non-Christian conceptions deserves serious thought, 
but his attempt is coloured by his appraisal of Apollinarianism; and 
his conclusion of the chapter with the words of George Matheson’s 
hymn, ‘Gather us in’, is an anti-climax to his theological insights. The 
second and fourth addresses are very effective statements of the 
implications of the divine and human nature of Christ for the under- 
standing of the nature and destiny of the Church, bringing out the 
relevance of the affirmation of the Church’s destiny as realized in its 
mission and that the Church’s mission and its hope are alike grounded 
in the Church’s faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Dr Anthony Hanson and Dr R. P. C. Hanson plead for church 
union. The former, writing from an intimate knowledge of the Church 
of South India, of which he has become a presbyter, sets forth the 
Biblical conception of the unity of the Church, using both the Old and 
the New Testament and giving a lucid summary of the points to 
remember when we talk of church unity to-day. He emphasizes that 
the unity of the Church is Christ’s, that it does not depend on the 
ministry, but the ministry upon the unity of the Church. The four 
practical rules which he derives from Bible study are vital for all union 
negotiations ; and he reminds us that the Church of South India has 
been guided by them. In the concluding chapter he shows how the 
Church’s unity is integrally related to its mission. 

Dr R. P. C. Hanson begins his book by setting out the main argu- 
ments against unity and goes on to show how much more imperative 
is the case for unity. He examines the New Testament foundations for 
mission and unity and points out that ‘in all parts of the New Testament 
the Church was intended by our Lord to be a unity, a closely knit 
organic unity . . . incapable of existing unless it is united’. The 
fallacies of the arguments for the continuance of a divided church are 
also exposed, and the idea of a purely spiritual union is dismissed as a 
snare and a delusion. Dr Hanson considers the significance of the 
oecumenical movement and of its achievements in the field of mutual 
understanding between the different confessions, with particular 
reference to the non-theological factors which affect the Church’s 
unity and disunity. He also points to the new approach adopted by 
the Faith and Order movement, as a result of the Lund conference. 
It is rightly affirmed that the oecumenical movement is not an alterna- 
tive to unity, but that union is imperative for the Church, since it is of 
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the essence of the Church’s mission to the world. The book closes with 
an appeal to the Catholic wing of the Anglican Communion to 
reconsider its attitude to the Church of South India and other union 
movements, in view of the anomalies in the relations of the Anglican 
Communion with churches which are themselves in communion with 
non-episcopal churches. 
J. RUSSELL CHANDRAN 
BANGALORE, S. INDIA 





RELATIONSHIPS IN CAPRICORN AFRICA 


THE DarK EYE IN AFRICA. By LAURENS VAN DER Post. London: 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. New York: Morrow. $3.00. 1955. 

New Hope In Arrica. By J. H. OLDHAM. London: Longmans, Green. 
4s. 6d. 1955. 


OLONEL VAN DER POST has written another travel book, but 

in this case the safari is into his mind on racial tensions in Africa 
south of the Sahara, the book being the development of a talk given 
first in Ziirich. 

Though dedicated to Colonel David Stirling and the society of which 
he is President, the Capricorn Africa Society (C.A.S.), the book’s 
scope is wider than a study of racial attitudes and the frustrating 
relationships of individuals and communities living in Capricorn 
Africa, setting out the author’s insights into the primary reason for 
world strains and conflicts. Colonel van der Post’s theme is neither a 
political scheme nor any definition of international or racial partner- 
ship, but the being of man. Man is created primarily to take part in a 
spiritual journey but because, as a product of western civilization, he 
has lost this sense of vocation, he has also lost the power to com- 
municate with those of different civilizations, and thus mutual respect 
and trust have vanished. Further, western man has become so obsessed 
with ‘outer physical reality’ that his spirit has become undernourished, 
with consequent inner warfare. He has unconsciously projected this 
disharmony into racial relationships, especially into those with people 
over whom he has power: ‘I want to suggest that the unrest in Africa 

. - is plainly an extension of our own individual unrest.’ 

As an Afrikaner, he writes movingly of the tragedy of his people, 
but all peoples in Africa of a more advanced consciousness have lost 
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something which they must learn from those whom they have regarded 
as primitive. 

We force the African continually to take from us and prevent him from giving to us 
in his own rich way. We deny Africa its own unique creativeness. It is this frustration 
which is inflaming primitive man in Africa in the individual as well as the collective 
sense. 

The answer to an all-pervading fear is not, therefore, to be found 
primarily in any political, social or economic development, but in an 
entirely new nationalism created in this process of mutual learning. 
The European must assist the African to become ‘more conscious’, 
with all that it means in effort, pain and added responsibility. The 
African must aid the European to balance ‘the fixed outward stare with 
a questioning inward glance’. 

Colonel van der Post regrets that in this urgent task the churches 
have failed ‘to change their hearts now’. It is at this point that Dr 
Oldham begins his New Hope in Africa, an interpretation of the aims 
of the Capricorn Africa Society. 

In 4! view the tides in Africa are running strongly at present in the wrong direction 
and I see nowhere on the horizon any other force that gives promise of... 


mobilizing on a sufficient scale public opinion in Africa and in the outside world in 
support of a radical change in direction. 


Later he states: 


For the first time there has come into existence on African soil and on a substantial 
scale a joint endeavour by members of different races to create an international, 
integrated society. 

While he adds his welcome to the combined efforts of other agencies, 
he would appear to regard C.A.S. as the one ‘vehicle for its rapid 
attainment’. The implied criticism of the churches may be warranted, 
but the sweeping claims for C.A.S. are only true, at present, very 
locally. 

Whereas The Dark Eye in Africa sets out to emphasize why people 
behave as they are behaving, New Hope in Africa deals more particu- 
larly with the mechanics of how, within African territories, changes 
should take place, largely through pressure groups and legislative 
action. Dr Oldham’s apologia is addressed mainly to Europeans, in 
the belief that when the issues are placed before them they will choose 
life rather than suicide. His main task is to examine and explain both 
planks of the C.A.S. programme: ‘the abolition of racial discrimination 
and the maintenance of civilized standards’. In doing so he makes a 
penetrating study of common attitudes, especially of the fears which at 
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is for a new sense of urgency, for resolute action immediately. To the 
reviewer, the sense of urgency would have been enhanced by the 


omission of the chapters entitled ‘The Human Stuff’ and ‘Chiels that | 


Winna Ding’, and doubt remains as to whether the motive of change 
in the hearts of those in power would not still be fear, unless they had 
first studied Colonel van der Post’s book and accepted his conclusions, 
One factor which does not seem to have received sufficient study is the 
effect of large numbers of Europeans, in Central Africa at least, who 
have no thought of identifying themselves with a new nationalism 
because they have no intention of making Africa their home. 

The two books are complementary. Colonel van der Post’s should 
be read first, and would repay study by any mission board recruiting 
staff for Africa. Colonel Stirling’s vision and enthusiasm have obviously 
captivated both authors, and no church in Africa should put Dr 
Oldham’s work in its library without either approving it or advancing 
constructive alternatives. 

NeIL C. BERNARD 

BLANTYRE, NYASALAND 


EUROPEAN AND AFRICAN MAGIC 


WITCHCRAFT IN CENTRAL AFRICA AND Europe. By J. T. MUNDAY. 
London: U.S.C.L. 3s. 6d. 1956. 


E is always salutary to be reminded that once the pot called the 
kettle black—in other words, to recall the beam in one’s own eye. 
You cannot live long among Africans without becoming aware that 
their belief in magic is part of their living faith; and you are apt to 
think that this is a symptom of a disparate and inferior mentality. Mr 
Munday shows that there is no magical act among Africans which 
has not had its counterpart in Europe. Magic, he says, was of enormous 
importance at the Renaissance but it is ‘of no account at all now’. In 
both its ‘white’ and ‘black’ forms it is frequent in Europe to-day, but 
‘it never occurs to any normal British man or woman to suppose that 
sickness or ill-luck comes from some enemy’s black magic’ (p. 22). I am 
not so sure. I have heard quite sane English people express a fear of the 
evil eye ; and as for white magic, quite recently a very wealthy merchant 
confided to me that he owed all his success to the little talisman he 
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carried in his purse. He does not differ materially from the African 
hunter who ascribes success to the charm attached to his gun. It might 
be argued that in Britain (not to say America) practisers of magic are 
now more numerous than in any previous century because of the 
enormous growth of hazardous travel: what proportion of airplanes 
and motor-cars carry talismans and amulets in the form of mascots? 

Mr Munday’s chapters on the idea of magic in Europe are of very 
great interest, based as they are on wide reading. He traces the relation 
between a belief in magic and general cosmological beliefs and finds 
that there are three steps or periods. In the first there was an over- 
riding belief in a Christian universe which had no place for constraints 
by magic; then there came a relapse into a belief in a man-centred, 
chaotic cosmos at the Renaissance ; and this in turn was overcome by 
a belief in an overmastering reign of law which excludes magic. Behind 
these three eras, before the advent of Christianity, the story of magic 
stretched away into the remotest past and we cannot doubt that, 
while these three phases affected the thinking men and women, the 
ancient magical practices and beliefs remained constant at the lower 
levels of the community. What appears marvellous is that when the 
frontiers of human knowledge were being pushed back as never before, 
the learned opinion of scholars should act as a spur to popular delusion. 
The violent outbreak of superstition in the fifteenth century continued 
for two hundred years; witch-finding became ‘as much an honoured 
profession as it has always been in Central Africa’ (p. 49). There were 
thousands of executions, often attended by cruelties never surpassed 
and seldom equalled in Africa. The Church, both Catholic and 
Protestant, supported this frenzy; even in Africa, as Mr Munday 
reminds us (p. 55) European missionaries took part in witch-finding. 
Not until the first quarter of the seventeenth century did a new out- 
look begin to prevail in England, when Francis Bacon declared magic 
to be nonsensical and pleaded for an art of empirical science in place 
of an art of magic for the constraint of Nature for man’s benefit. But 
the belief in magic lingered on in spite of the new scientific attitude ; 
it lingers still in our midst. 

It is in keeping with Mr Munday’s general theme that when he turns 
from Europe to Africa he begins with an excellent outline of the 
cosmological beliefs of the Lala people of Northern Rhodesia, of whom 
he has had long and intimate experience, and follows it with an account 
of their magic, white and black. It enters into every art as part of its 
technics, the object being either the constraint of Nature or the 
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avoidance of Nature’s constraint. But more stress is laid upon irksome 
constraint by their fellow-men; and it is to seek freedom from this 
constraint that the medicine-man (witch-finder) and death-dealer 
(witch, sorcerer) exercise their arts, including magic, white and black. 
The Lala’s cosmos is an anthropocentric one and constrainable ; their 
beliefs are similar to those of renaissance western Europeans. In all 
this Mr Munday is describing conditions that prevail among other 
Bantu tribes of the region, including the Ba-Ila. On only one point am 
I inclined to quibble, namely his interpretation of the very widespread 
Bantu word ubwanga. It is, he says, the name given to all the poisons 
which an imfwiti (witch or sorcerer) is supposed to use; he denies that 
this abstract term denotes an occult power which Bantu discern 
working in ‘medicines’ and many human activities; a mana-like 
quality. 

Contact with western civilization has not destroyed belief in magic; 
on the contrary it has increased occasions for its use. The fear of 
imfwiti, says Mr Munday, is in no way decreasing in the great new 
African township on the outskirts of Broken Hill. Vehicles of white- 
magic can be purchased from catalogues sent through the post— 
love-philtres adapted to gain the favour of European employers, 
talismans to make one invisible when out burglaring, and so on and 
sO On. 

The Bantu continue in their unbroken magical tradition as a blanket 
against the new and feared world into which they have been thrust. 
It is a definite deterrent to their progress. Our presupposition is that 
magic does not work; but how convince the Africans that this is so? 
Mr Munday puts this question ; but has no satisfactory answer to give. 
Neither the Christian mission nor the secular school opposes the 
belief unequivocally. Many missionaries find themselves unable to 


answer with an unconditional ‘No’ when questioned about the possi- ' 


bility of being bewitched. The teacher of science may say thatia magical 
process has never been proved to have worked, but he will refuse to 
say that it never will. ‘It is not clear what will bring about a change in 
the Bantu’s magical beliefs; perhaps there never will be a change.’ 
Does it matter? Yes, says Mr Munday in effect, it matters very much 
for the future of the African; it involves the very existence of African 
society. Remembering past European history, we ought not to despair 
of a radical change of outlook. 


EpwIn W. SMITH 
DEAL, KENT 
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SORCERY IN AFRICA 


HEKSERU BIJ DE BALUBA VAN Kasal. Door E. P. R. van CAENEGHEM. 
Bruxelles: Académie royale des Sciences coloniales. Mémoires. 
Nouvelle série. Tome III, fasc. 1 (Ethnographie). Fr. 275. 1955. 


Boog Académie Royale has awarded its prize for 1954 to the Rev. 
E. P. R. van Caeneghem for this work. It is a timely book. Too 
many of us still regard African sorcery from a purely European or 
‘scientific’ viewpoint, which does not necessarily mean that it is a 
Christian or Biblical viewpoint. The Rev. E. A. Asamoa has recently 
reminded us of that fact (in the October 1955 issue of this Review). 
Others, again, find it hard to understand why pagan Africans so easily 
lose their belief in the African high god and in the ancestors and yet 
so tenaciously cling to their belief in ‘magic’. Father van Caeneghem, 
distinguished missionary in the Belgian Congo from 1920 to 1946, 
offers us a solution of this tantalizing problem, and the wealth of 
material which he has collected on sorcery among the Luba pertains 
equally to the whole of Bantu Africa. 

His thesis is based on Father Tempels’ Bantoe filosofie (cf. p. 28 ff.) 
and in order fully to appreciate it one ought first to read that book. 
Anyone who does not agree with Father Tempels will probably also 
object to much that has been expounded by Father van Caeneghem ; 
and just because we try to understand the African conception of 
witchcraft it might have been wise not to use such words as ‘ontology’, 
‘cosmology’, ‘metaphysical’ (which on page 131 is explained to mean 
‘immaterial’), etc. In fact, Father van Caeneghem says himself: 
‘Anyone who thinks in European conceptions and thought-logic 
[Gedachtenlogiek] will be unable to elucidate how the Blacks conceive 
of the thing’ (p. 36). He brings out the radical difference between 
African and European mentality (pp. 16, 37, 46, 54). Yet, sometimes 
the idea of ‘Apartheid’ (the word as such, of course, does not occur) 
is carried so far (e.g. p. 54) that one almost gets the impression that 
Europeans and Africans are not of the same genus homo sapiens. But 
actually the African regards the European as possessing ‘a higher 
essence of life’ and therefore considers it impossible to bewitch a 
white man (p. 59; cf. Bullock: Mashona, p. 392, sub ngozi). 

This may be the reason why Father van Caeneghem has made no 
distinction between superstition and faith in the realm of African 
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witchcraft—on the contrary, he denies it explicitly (p. 27f.). One 
appreciates, however, that throughout the work he never uses the 
worn-out, un-African conception of ‘magic’ in the sense of Marett’s 
and Preuss’s theory of pre-animistic witchcraft. On the other hand, in 
contrast to the African ‘ontological’ belief, he treats the European 
belief in witches as a superstition which could be eradicated by teaching 
the right kind of worship and by science, while, according to him, the 
African sorcery fits into their belief in God. 

It is here that Father van Caeneghem brings in theory and abstrac- 
tions. He believes in an all-embracing African philosophical system 
without any contradictions in it. Yet, on page 171, he admits that the 
poison ordeal does not adequately fit into his ontological theory. He 
tries to explain this fact by suggesting that the material buanga (medi- 
cine) was only at a later stage believed to supply mupongo (the im- 
material quality of witchcraft), while the latter could originally be 
transferred exclusively ‘ontologically’ (would this mean Ad. E. Jensen’s 
‘true magic’?). Yet, the poison ordeal is known as early as the sixteenth 
century (de Barros, in Theal’s Records of S.E. Africa, V1, p. 272; 
A. Fernandes, Records Il, p. 146; on page 424 the medicine used for 
the ordeal is called made, which corresponds to Jacottet’s mwadi, 
Textes Louyi, p. 155 f.; dos Santos call the ordeal Jucasse, Records, 
VII, p. 204 f., which is evidently the same as the Luba lukasu, Hekserij, 
p. 168). Further research will have to follow on this point and will 
probably reveal the existence of ‘true magic’ and superstition side by 
side, which would enable us more adequately to approach the sorcery 
problem in our mission work. 

The book, however, is not written in exposition of a theory on 
witchcraft. It is full of Luba expressions and sayings pertaining to 
sorcery which offer excellent material for linguistic studies. It also 
contains many practical examples which are penetratingly analyzed. 
The author has arranged his material in three parts. Part I gives an 
exposé of Luba belief in witchcraft (pp. 7-177); part II contains Luba 
tales about sorcery (pp. 178-221); and part III proverbs and sayings 
about it (pp. 222-69), in Luba and Dutch. 

Whenever differences arise between the Africans and the Colonial 
Governments, the officials would do well, before taking action, to 
consult Father van Caeneghem’s Hekserij, and every parish missionary 
as well as every social worker in Africa ought to read it. 


HARALD VON SICARD 
UPPSALA 
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THE CHALLENGE TO IDENTIFICATION 


NAUGHT FOR YOUR ComrortT. By Father TREVOR HUDDLEsTON, C.R. 
London: Collins. 12s. 6d. New York: Doubleday, $3.75. 1956. 


— book is a passionate and confessedly ‘partisan’ (p. 18) indict- 
ment of racial segregation and the ‘police state’ (p. 246) in South 
Africa, written by one who for twelve years has lived among and un- 
selfishly served Africans in Johannesburg’s Sophiatown. Its strength 
and the deeply moving quality of its narrative sections derive from 
that service. The author’s conviction of the infinite worth of persons, 
based on his deep Christian faith and nurtured by his Christian de- 
votion, is held with unusual clarity and intense passion. He subjects 
all social practices and political policies to its test. He writes of the 
pass-laws, of African housing in Johannesburg, of the results of social 
conditions and fundamental insecurity in turning young Africans to 
crime, of inequality before the law, of control of freedom of movement, 
of education and the Bantu Education Act, in this context of their 
effect on persons and especially on the persons whom he has served 
and loved in Sophiatown. In so doing he cuts through the abstractions 
which too often cloud the discussion of such matters, and lays bare 
the fundamental issues. 

That power of penetration derives from the author’s determination 
to identify himself with the needs of those whom he has been called 
to serve as priest; and that determination (and its fulfilment) derives 
in turn from a profound belief in the Incarnation. In a chapter entitled 
‘The Christian Dilemma’ he describes the effect on himself of a visit 
by armed police to a meeting of Sophiatown residents called to protest 
against their threatened removal. He writes (p. 74): 

Apart from the need to arouse the Christian conscience in the world, there was 
in my heart from that moment, in clear and unmistakable form, the desire to identify 
myself with the African people in their s le for human rights and personal 
freedom. . . . But identification means more words, more than s .In 


the Christian, so it seems to me, it is part of the life of faith itself. It is this m 
of identification which finds its expression in the Stable of Bethlehem: G 


Almighty and Eternal, identifyi imself with Man at his most helpless, with 
Man in his utter littleness poverty. Surely, if the Incarnation means anything 
at all, it must mean the b ing down of barriers not by words, but by deed, by 


act, by identification [author's italics]. 


Here is clearly the source of the power with which Father Huddleston 
can evoke the personal situation, the human need of the folk of 
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Sophiatown and the effect upon them of unjust, impersonal social 
habits and state policies. 

This challenge to identification with the oppressed deserves an honest 
and prayerful response from all Christians, not only in relation to 
South Africa, but in regard to their responsibility to the victims of 
social or political injustice in their immediate sphere. 

Anyone who has not given such costly personal service to those who 
suffer from injustice may well shrink from criticism of what is written 
out of the experience of such identification. It would, however, be less 
than honest not to add that when Father Huddleston moves away 
from the personal meaning and effect of injustice in the actual situation 
of Sophiatown, he ceases to be as convincing (and ‘convicting’), to at 
least one reader. Father Huddleston’s ‘identification’, as the above 
quotation indicates, is with ‘the African people’. Must not the Christian 
also identify himself with the ‘European’ in his need? Father Huddleston 
rightly sees the ‘European’ as living in a state of ‘siege’, ‘walled in 
by his own pride of race’ and the ‘barrier of fear’. Yet the impression 
made by the book as a whole is that with few exceptions, the ‘Europeans’ 
are at best apathetic and at worst, selfishly tyrannical. Does not 
‘identification’ require also identification with the need of those who 
are locked in the prison of their fear, caught in the grip of the tragic 
entail of their history, confined in the strait-jacket of social custom, 
and needing as desperately as Africans, though in another fashion, 
‘the freedom of the Christian man’? Unless that identification is also 
made, has entry been made into the depths of South Africa’s tragedy? 
And if such entry is not made, is redemption possible? 

There are other, smaller points which provoke questions, e.g. the 
superficial and misleading judgment on Calvinism (p. 63); the failure 
to state in the condemnation of the Church’s inaction what is meant 
by ‘the Church’ by whom action should be taken and the nature and 
direction of the action required ; the lack of any indication as to what 
action would follow from the arousing of ‘the Christian conscience 
throughout the world’ (p. 73). It is to be hoped that the elements in 
the book with which many will disagree will not obscure the real and 
necessary challenge to Christians to ‘identification’ with the victims of 
social injustice anywhere. That challenge certainly raises questions to 
which this book gives no answer. What is the relation of such ‘identi- 
fication’ to other aspects of the Christian life? What is its meaning 
for the Church as a corporate body as well as for individual Christians? 
What does it involve in Christian duty to the victims of oppression 
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in lands other than one’s own where personal ‘identification’ in terms 
of direct service is impossible and immediate social and political 
responsibility is necessarily less direct? What are its implications in 
political action by the Church or by individual Christians? Such 
questions press for answers, not for theoretical reasons, but for the 
guidance of Christians in their daily life everywhere. They will be 
found, we may believe, as more Christians have the courage and faith 
to risk the identification, and to share with others the meaning given 
to them in that act. 

Those of us who hope we share the author’s passionate concern 
for the removal of injustice in South Africa, but whose work lies 
elsewhere, will not find in this book the answer to the question, “What, 
if anything, can we who are outside South Africa do to help in the 
redemption of that total situation?’ It is by no means clear how, 
having had our consciences aroused, we can ‘clear’ them (to use a 
phrase that recurs in this book). Perhaps it is right that we should 
not be able to. Perhaps one tiny contribution we can make to that 
redemption is to bear a deeply disturbed conscience, for a sin in 
which we know ourselves, in different ways, to be bound up, the sin 
of separation from our fellows. Is that, and the prayer which it prompts, 
also perhaps an ‘identification’? 

R. K. ORCHARD 

LONDON 





PIONEERS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


_ THE BEGINNINGS OF NYASALAND AND NORTH-EASTERN RHODESIA. By 


A. J. HANNA. Illustrated. Maps. London: Oxford University 
Press. 35s. 1956. 


key prominence of the name Nyasaland on the dust-cover titles 
of this work may attract missionary-interested attention, and may 
excite some mild wonder in readers who think of the Protectorate as 
merely a minor appendage to the extensive Rhodesias with which it 
has lately been federated. But Dr Hanna reminds us that a very power- 
ful stream of influence, ante-dating by fourteen years the South Africa- 
based settlement of Southern Rhodesia, entered Central Africa by the 
waterway of Lake Nyasa and its outflow. The pioneers of that influence 
set out on an attempt to carry out a scheme of partnership, as it would 
be called to-day. 
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Dr Hanna’s researches have informed him well on the unexpected 
course of events, and have enabled him to identify and put in adequate 
contexts most of the names which appear, sometimes tantalizingly, in 
the generally read literature; though D. J. Rankin, the accredited 
‘discoverer’ of the Chinde mouth of the Zambezi which freed the 
interior from the risk of a Portuguese stranglehold on its communica- 
tions, remains exasperatingly obscure in a mist of ill-repute. The 
vicissitudes of the Blantyre mission, some of whose agents sometimes 
failed in the primary pioneer requirement of keeping cool in critical 
situations; of the associated Livingstonia mission and African Lakes 
trading company, who between them opened up the approach to N.E. 
Rhodesia and so cornered the slave-traffickers that they entered on 
the savage ‘North End’ wars; of the hunters and planters, many of 
whom entered the country as employees of those agencies, are all seen 
mainly through the generally unsympathetic eyes of the government 
officers whose correspondence is preserved in the Public Records 
Office. 

The range of evidence on which the author draws is, no doubt to 
his own regret, of such limited provenance that his sympathy is almost 
necessarily confined to the officials; and no doubt a historian’s dis- 
approval of institutions which fail to keep available for later informa- 
tion the contemporary records of their agents’ activities does nothing 
to temper his outlook and the deduction which he draws from his 
material. Yet the minimum of comment which is promised in the 
Preface might justifiably have excluded the picturesque speculation 
on the psychology of John Buchanan (p. 72), and included some 
indication that Alexander Hetherwick of the Blantyre mission, as well 
as being a thorn in Harry Johnston’s side, founded the Domasi mission 
station which secured the goodwill of Malemia’s people on the Yao 
frontier, and instructed the administrators in the languages of the 
people they were to rule. The work will, however, make a necessary 
contribution to the knowledge of those who are familiar with the 
popular missionary literature of this field. Among other useful services, 
it will display some of the roots from which much African and lay 
European refusal to take missions at their own valuation develops, 
for some of what it reports from documents survives as gossip, and is 
on the way to become legend in this generation. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to H. H. Johnston’s work in 
establishing imperial administration, and includes an interesting 
account of his relations with Cecil Rhodes, and of Nyasaland’s brief 
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sojourn under the wing of the British South Africa Company. The men 
who were ‘the riff-raff of Glasgow’ when employed by the African 
Lakes concern now provided a number of the officers of whom their 
Commissioner wrote: ‘I doubt whether a finer lot of fellows could be 
got together, and willing to do such excellent work for such low pay’ 
(p. 207). Possibly as sound a conclusion as can be reached is that 
pioneering was undertaken by extraordinary men, who seldom saw 
eye to eye unless compelled by some common service discipline. 
THOMAS PRICE 
GLASGOW 





JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Der STERN DER ERLOSUNG. By FRANZ ROSENZWEIG. Heidelberg: 
Lambert Schneider. DM 19.80. 1954. 


; om book was first published in 1921. There was a second, post- 
humous, edition in 1930 which incorporated some of the author’s 
marginal notes. The present edition is substantially unaltered, only that 
short biographical notes and an index are added. 

The author, who is barely known to English readers, has played an 
important part in the revival of modern Judaism, specially in pre-war 
Germany. 

Franz Rosenzweig was born in Kassel in 1886. His father was a 
well-to-do Jewish industrialist who gave his son a typical German 
liberal education. At the University Rosenzweig came under the 
influence of Hegelian philosophy and wrote his thesis on “Hegel and 
the State’. As a result of a prolonged discussion with his Christian 
friend Eugen Rosenstock, he turned away from Hegelian idealism to 
accept the philosophical and theological presuppositions of the 
ancestral faith. His intercourse with Rosenstock continued through the 
years of the First World War while each was serving on a different 
front and their means of communication was by letter. These letters, 
which have subsequently been published, provide insight into the 
inner workings of Rosenzweig’s mind. Der Stern der Erldésung (The Star 
of Redemption), Rosenzweig’s major philosophical work, was largely 
written at the front and sent home by instalments for re-editing. 
Rosenzweig was taken ill with progressive paralysis in 1922 and died 
after seven years of increasing disability. The years of illness did not 
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prevent him from productive activity, and he left behind a considerable 
literature. 

It is not easy to give a comprehensive picture of Rosenzweig’s 
philosophy in a short review. All we can do is indicate the main trend 
of his thought. In the very centre of his philosophical system is God, 
who reveals Himself by reason of his love. Love is an active, creative 
force, and God’s love is an ever-present fact: the pure presence of God. 
Existence therefore fulfils itself in creation, revelation and redemption. 
These three concepts are fundamental suppositions in his thought. 
Real knowledge of God and the world is only possible by faith; only 
the believer experiences God and creation. God, the world and man 
are related by reciprocal interaction. Revelation is an essential part 
of that relationship, but it can only be experienced by an individual; 
man’s significance is derived from this fact. Man as an individual is a 
thinking being and realizes himself in action. This is his connexion with 
the created world. The indissoluble partnership between man and 
world can only be overcome from the outside. Redemption is thus the 
goal of creation. In terms of time, creation belongs to the past, revela- 
tion to the present and redemption to the future. Here Jewish 
messianism is given full scope; but it is presented not as a decisive act 
on the part of God, as in Christianity, but rather as a gradual process 
of development until man and the world will become absorbed in 
God. In this process Judaism and Christianity, the two messianic 
religions, play a decisive part, and their ultimate unification will bring 
about the final stage in the history of religion. 

Of special interest is Rosenzweig’s peculiar teaching regarding 
historic Israel. It is Israel’s destiny to be a landless people. While the 
other nations rely upon geographical ties, Israel depends upon blood- 
relationship (Gemeinschaft des Blutes). The very fact that the land of 
Israel is Holy Land removes it from his people’s grasp and makes the 
Jew rely upon the ties of blood. Though the Jew, like every other man 
before God, is beset by contradictions, yet he is in a special position. 
He knows himself as the chosen of God and is possessed of a unique 
sense of God-immediacy. Whereas the Gentile has to become a child 
of God, the Jew is one already by reason of his descent. 

The Jewish people is the bearer and guarantor of God’s revelation. 
As such it stands outside the family of nations in a position of its 
own. While the Gentiles are striving to reach the goal, the Jewish 
people has already attained, and is now waiting for the nations to 
catch up. The motion towards Israel’s goal on the part of the nations 
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is expressed by the Christian attitude: the Christian believer is always 
on the way. His life takes place between the two points: the starting- 
point and the goal. Christianity is thus best understood as a continuous 
road, extension in space, which is expressed in missionary activity. 
Jewry rests in itself, it is rooted in its own existence—this is the secret 
of Israel’s eternal nature. 

Rosenzweig connects the dualism which pervades Christian theology 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. In Judaism, dualism is overcome 
by the direct relationship between God and the Jew. Rosenzweig 
frequently speaks of the love of God: ‘God’s truth is nothing else 
but the love wherewith he loves us.’ He also knows of regeneration, 
not as a personal experience, but as the corporate remodelling 
of the whole people ‘unto the freedom in the Covenant of revelation’. 
As to the individual, he is already born a Jew and does not require 
conversion at a moment of decision. 

Rosenzweig’s criticism of historic Christianity is incisive; he sees 
its main dangers in the spiritualizing of God, the apotheosis of man and 
the pantheism of creation. Whether his own ‘Judaism’ does not 
ultimately lead to exactly the same results is a question worth asking. 
But no student of the trends in modern Judaism can afford to miss the 
message of this book. 


RENAISSANCE OR APOSTASY? 


J. Jocz 
LONDON 





RENAISSANCE OR APOSTASY? 


Dire ANTWORT DES JONA ZUM GESTALTWANDEL ISRAELS. By SCHALOM 
BEN CHORIN. Hamburg-Bergstedt: Herbert Reich Verlag. 
DM 8 and DM 10. 1955. 


gp iesven persecution of the Jews in Spain led in the fifteenth century to 
profound reflexion on the inner meaning of the diaspora existence 
of Jewry and to the development of mystical, messianic movements. 
The new catastrophe which overtook the Jews under National 
Socialism overlapped with the Zionist movement and with the founding 
of the State of Israel. What opinion are we to form of Zionism and of 
the inner spiritual situation in the State of Israel? Is Zionism nothing 
more than a secularized messianism, leading to a still more funda- 
mental uprooting of Jewry from the realm of its own spiritual traditions, 
23 
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a process facilitated by assimilation and emancipation, and even though 
Zionism takes its stand on a completely national basis? 

Mr Ben Chorin pursues this question in his search for the meaning 
of the State of Israel. It is his purpose to find an answer ‘beyond 
Orthodoxy and Liberalism’, and one that is linked up with the answer 
given by Jonah, with his national creed, ‘I am a Hebrew!’ and with his 
creed of the One God. From that approach Mr Ben Chorin traces a 
course through a ‘historical conception of the Bible’ ‘in a genuine 
confrontation with the Biblical theology of suffering’. The trials of 
Job and the sufferings and expiations endured, in a representative 
capacity, by the Servant of God (Isaiah 53) are seen in their collective 
significance for the people of Israel as God’s summons to ‘Emuna’, to 
a surrender, in complete and utter trust, to Him. In all the events which 
led to the establishment of the State of Israel, Mr Ben Chorin sees a 
partial fulfilment of Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones (Ezekiel 37). 
Only the rebirth through the spirit is lacking. Man is ‘required by God’, 
moreover, ‘to keep guard over the law’. But it is just this ultimate 
concern for its preservation which is lacking, for ‘within the confines 
of faith’ the inhabitants of the State of Israel have remained ‘sterile’, 
and the question in fact arises : “Are we still Jews?’. Of the young people 
born in the country Mr Ben Chorin has to report that they are suc- 
cumbing to a ‘pan-Semitic feeling’ and that they seek for the ‘romantic 
upsurge’ in the pre-Israelite, and indeed in the Canaanite, era. People 
see themselves as Canaanites rather than as Jews. In the same way he 
speaks of the danger of an entirely secular nationalism. And the State 
is therefore threatened with a ‘cultural struggle’ between those con- 
flicting forces—‘theocracy’ and ‘democracy’. Mr Ben Chorin is con- 
vinced that modern Jews no longer measure up to the claims of the 
Law in its late-Jewish rabbinical ramifications. And one must therefore 
speak of a ‘gap in the constitution of Jewry’. In order to fill this gap, 
Mr Ben Chorin endeavours, on the lines of Dr Buber, to re-think the 
unity of the Holy Scripture. With Dr Buber he discerns it in the three 
elements of unity, freedom and love, that is to say, in a ‘monotheism’ 
which does not demand ‘a crucifixion of the intellect’, in ‘the ethics 
of the prophets’ and in ‘messianism’. In this connexion he speaks of the 
‘unrecognizable ethical realism’ of Judaism, of a ‘long-winded ethic’ 
which ‘remains in the mild climate of a fundamentally realizable 
claim’. Over against that is ‘the Christian ethic of the moment’, corres- 
ponding to the immediate ‘expectation of the Kingdom of Jesus’, 
which therefore leads to an ‘ethical radicalism’. The spiritual condition 
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of the State of Israel compels him, then, to speak of the danger of the 
identification of Zionism and messianism, which will lead to a ‘theology 
without God’. It is therefore questionable whether Zionism can 
release a new outpouring of age-old religious forces into Jewry. For 
the renaissance of the messianic idea which has been apparent in 
Zionism hitherto in fact conceals within itself the danger of a ‘large- 
scale apostasy’, as was at one time said. For Mr Ben Chorin the 
question at issue is whether the State of Israel has any message for the 
Diaspora. This question must finally, or at least for the present, remain 
unanswered. 
GERHARD JASPER 
BETHEL, GERMANY 





IS THE CHURCH THE CENTRE? 


ECCLESIOCENTRISCHE ASPECTEN VAN HET ZENDINGSWERK. By J. C 
GiLuuIs. Kampen, Netherlands: J. H. Kok. Fl. 5.90. 1955. 


E are told in the Foreword that Dr Gilhuis has two sons who 

were studying theology at the ‘Free University’ in Amsterdam 
at the time when their father received the degree of doctor of theology 
for this dissertation. At the degree-giving ceremony the sons supported 
the father on either side. It can have been no everyday event! One’s 
respect for this scholar increases all the more when one reflects 
that Dr Gilhuis himself never worked on a mission field and that his 
conclusions and judgments are based entirely on the literature that he 
has read. With the utmost diligence he has assembled, from books and 
periodicals, everything which seemed to him of significance for his 
thesis. The somewhat complicated title means something quite simple: 
he proposes to discuss some important questions which arise within 
those ‘young churches’ which have grown out of the service of missions. 
It is therefore a matter of considering four groups of problems: 
confessional, financial, oecumenical, missionary. (The order in which 
they are listed is to be noted!) 

In order the better to understand Dr Gilhuis’s line of argument, 
one should bear in mind that he is a pastor of the “Gereformeerde 
Kerken’, the Dutch Free Churches whose origin and particularity are 
basically linked up with the name of the theologian and statesman 
Abraham Kuyper (1837-1920). It is, if one may so describe it, an 
‘ecclesio-centric church’, which keeps strictly to the old Reformed 
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Creeds and to the Dutch Reformed way of life. Anyone at all familiar 
with the particular character of this group will be impressed at once 
with the fact that Dr Gilhuis is no hard-and-fast representative of this 
rather exclusive church, but has an open mind towards other churches 
and missions. From their foundation in 1886 the ‘Gereformeerde 
Kerken’ have been inspired with a vigorous missionary zeal. The 
missionary work was not handed over to a society ; the whole body of 
the Church, rather, recognized its own direct responsibility for missions. 
And so the work in Central Java and on Sumba became ‘ecclesio- 
centric’ in form and feature. 

Dr Gilhuis handles the four problems in such a way that he gives us 
first of all a historical survey, glancing over Protestant missions as a 
whole, and then examines the conditions peculiar to Indonesia and 
especially to Central Java. Thus, all roads lead to Java. 

To turn, now, to consider briefly the individual sections of the 
book: chapter 1 (pp. 14-53), discusses, from the confessional angle, 
whether the credal forms of a young church can be determined by the 
historical creeds of the western churches. Dr Gilhuis shares the opinion 
of the churches in Central Java, which have adopted as it stands, as 
their Creed, the Heidelberg Catechism of 1563. But we are inclined to 
believe with Professor Dankbaar (cf. his review of this dissertation in 
Heerbaan, 1955, p. 207) that a young church’s own confessional creed 
and doctrines are of very great importance for its theological work and 
can be of much guidance to it. The taking over of church creeds has its 
problems. Does it not mean decking the small David out in the armour 
of Saul which, in the fight with the enemy to-day, can be more of a 
hindrance ‘aan a help? 

It is interesting that money comes second (pp. 53-98). Financial 
questions are considered in relation to the inner, spiritual life of the 
Church (there is a reference to Bishop Azariah’s Christian Giving) and 
to the economic structure of the people among whom the churches 
and their members live. The ‘Gereformeerde Kerken’ have placed 
experts trained in the national economy at the disposal of the churches 
in Java and on Sumba, to study the economic problems and to give 
advice. An innovation worth copying! 

In discussing the oecumenical character of the ‘younger churches’, 
especially of the Church in Central Java (pp. 99-157), Dr Gilhuis 
does not evade the fact that this church has joined the World Council 
of Churches, whereas the ‘Mother Church’ in the Netherlands has 
hitherto remained outside it, being insufficiently convinced of its 
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credal foundations. It is at least noteworthy in this connexion that the 
Church in Central Java has given itself the name, ‘Christian Churches’, 
in witness to the fact that, while allowing for the fullest confessional 
loyalty, it seeks to arrive at a standpoint beyond the narrowly 
confessional (see I.R.M., 1956, p. 174 ff.). It is only to be hoped that 
the ‘independent daughter’ will inspire the somewhat anxiously 
protective ‘mother’ to risk a real venture in collaboration in the 
Oecumene, in both receiving and giving. Of much value in this section 
is the interesting and well-documented account of the coming into 
being of the National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 

And finally there is the missionary aspect of the Church (pp. 158- 
202), the third factor in Venn’s famous ‘three-self’ formula. The lack 
of missionary strength in many churches is established and the reasons 
for it are pursued. But the underlying causes of the shortcomings and 
weaknesses are not perhaps quite sharply enough brought out. They 
may well be found in the fact that both in Venn’s formula and in Dr 
Gilhuis’s book the missionary aspect occupies the last place instead of 
the first. It is to be regretted that the author did not make more effort 
to understand the conception, in the Dutch Reformed Church (Her- 
vormde Kerk), of the fundamental significance of the Apostolate, of 
the mission. Dr Hoekendijk’s principal work and his other writings are 
hardly mentioned, if at all. This part of Dr Gilhuis’s book, therefore, 
is the least satisfactory. He has, it is true, some interesting things to 
say about missionary service in schools, hospitals, in theological 
training and in other respects, but it all seems to become so weary and 
listless, in spite of the ‘signs of hope’ on the final pages. 

Is it not so, perhaps, precisely because of the ‘ecclesio-centric’ 
outlook? Everything turns on the Church and therefore revolves around 
it. One keeps on running, and yet in the end one is always at the same 
place, imprisoned within oneself. An Indonesian pastor once said of 
his church that it embraced itself. Must we not say the same of the 
way in which Dr Gilhuis looks at the Church? The Church will only 
emerge from its circular course and from its weariness into a genuinely 
missionary existence when, at the heart of its spiritual life, it is possessed 
by and pulsating with a strong, living expectation of the Kingdom of 
God. The Church is not the final end, nor the goal, nor the centre. 
The goal is God’s Kingdom and the centre can only be Jesus Christ, 
the Lord who has come and who will come again. 

H. Dire 
BERN 
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A STUDY OF THE MODERN ARAB WORLD 


THE CRESCENT IN Crisis: An Interpretative Study of the Modern Arab 
World. By NaBIH AMIN Faris and MOHAMMED TAWFIK HusAyn. 
Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press. $2.50. 1955. 


A COMBINATION of Christian with Muslim scholarship, this 
book had to be written; and was better done by those with Arab 
ancestry, one author with his roots deep in ‘Palestine’, the other from 
Iraq. There is no diplomacy in the book, it is too outspoken—both in 
criticism of the attitudes of the western (colonial) Powers towards the 
complexity of the Arab world and in the self-criticism directed against 
the factors in the Near East which so often have made for feckless 
inability to co-operate and on which politicians have all too often 
tended to batten. Perhaps this is truer in the twentieth century than 
before. There is a relentless hammering at features that need redemp- 


tion. The authors have done for the Arab world as a whole what : 
Misa al-’Alami did for ‘Palestinian “Araby”’ in particular. This 


means that there is plenty of controversy, anticipated and probably 
welcomed. If the denizens of imperialist countries—Britain and France 
especially but not exclusively—see themselves ‘as others see’ them (and 
they have done so for longer than is always assumed) the same is true 
for the ‘Feudalists’ of both the progressive and the backward Arab 
lands. The ‘redemptive word’ is spoken, sometimes in unmeasured 
terms. It is claimed in the Preface: ‘This is possibly the first Arab 
attempt at self-examination and self-criticism, and the first compre- 
hensive interpretation of the living Arabs.’ 

We trust, therefore, that a version of the book is being prepared in 
Arabic. It should be pondered by the literate from Fez to Aleppo and 
Riadh. Perhaps the western reader will be struck by the paragraphs on 
the “Political Divisions of the Arab World’, of which twenty-two are 
listed. This should help him to realize the intricacy of the Arab problem, 
whether brought about by geographical features, dynastic rivalries or 
the infiltrations of the West. If in some instances the paramount 
political power is patriarchal autocracy, the question must also be 
posed as to whether there may not be extant antiquated influences 
introduced in the nineteenth century. Two chapters are devoted to the 
“Unifying Factors’ of the Arab ‘Nation’, which for centuries has not 
had the opportunity of self-expression ; while it is the various “Divisive 
Factors’ which occupy over half the volume. It is here that ‘swords 
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will be crossed’. But the diplomat and the missionary alike, before 
being launched on their ‘mission’, should have the material here 
presented available. They will realize that the main burden of the 
sincere and devoted leadership in the Near East is to find the way to 
‘liberation’. They may not always agree with the diagnosis but, in this 
new generation, they will realize how far unselfish friendliness will 
take them in helping to find the cure. Even since this book was pub- 
lished changes in this kaleidoscopic scene have taken place (‘Algeria’ 
and the Baghdad Pact for instance), but these serve to emphasize the 
main burden of the ‘plot’—‘Liberation’. For those who have come to 
know and appreciate the ordinary folk of these countries none of the 
liberalizing desiderata will be unknown. So long as vestiges of foreign 
rule and economic domination remain, greater unity cannot be achieved, 
and the West cannot have it both ways—much longer. Domestically 
there is a crying need for progress in cultural matters, social develop- 
ment, economic equality and (we would add) freedom of religion. 
Unfettered by external interests, these problems ought to reach satis- 
factory solution among peoples who do not naturally harbour 
animosities but (which is not always grasped) possess an innate sense 
of what they reckon ‘just’. The third deliverance in the Near East, 
looming as large in prospect as in retrospect, is that of ‘Palestine from 
the Zionists’. With fewer references than might be expected, the book 
is written against the background of the ‘Palestine Tragedy’. If there 
is one agent of unification right through the ‘Arab fatherland’, it is 
the growth of hatred for the awkward and unnatural penetration of 
‘Political Zionism’. The contented Jewish minorities in Egypt, Lebanon, 
Iraq provide ample evidence that it was the injection of this type of 
Zionism into the Near East which has caused the worries that beset 
statesmen. There are some places where disagreement must be 
recorded. The estimate of missionary sc.ools as sharing in spreading 
confusion among students and weakening national consciousness is, we 
would submit, ‘not proven’. The former teacher of the chief author 
may be forgiven for thinking the conclusions reached over the claims 
of Classical Arabic against its Colloquials both unrealistic and un- 
expectant; for Arabic, the most versatile of the Semitic dialects, has 
been on the march since centuries B.c. It still is, and its ‘colloquials’ 
are part proof thereof. The book closes with a few pages of notes, 
some of them interesting reading in themselves. 
E. F, F, BisHop 

GLASGOW 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


THe GREAT EXPERIMENT: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. By FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. 1955. 


[Ts his Preface, Mr Thistlethwaite writes : 


Existing introductions to American history . . . do not give the intelligent British 
student or reader a satisfactory starting point for study. hay Anny very largely written 
by Americans for American readers. . . . This book has been written to satisfy a 
special need . . . to provide the British student with a point of departure. 


This not uncommon form of introduction always suggests two 
basic questions: Do others agree that no previous writer has properly 
met this supposed ‘special need’? and how far has this author achieved 
his express purpose? On the former question it is safer to suspend 
judgment; on the latter Mr Thistlethwaite has been successful. Writing 
primarily for students, he has produced what is really an elementary 
text-book, although he naturally prefers the more urbane word 
‘introduction’. It is a text-book, as the sub-title declares, of the ‘history 
of the American people’ rather than a political history of the U.S.A. 
The author’s approach owes much to the fact that he is University 
Lecturer in Economic History in the Faculty of Economics and 
Politics at Cambridge rather than a member of a Faculty of History. 
In spite, therefore, of the fact that he is writing an ‘introduction’, the 
book assumes a wider knowledge of American political and constitu- 
tional history than one might expect of a Cambridge undergraduate 
approaching the subject for the first time. Such important matters as 
the French and Italian Wars or the Louisiana Purchase, for instance, 
are mentioned a couple of times by name but with no explanation 
as to what they were. This, however, is not a substantial cause of 
criticism if one accepts the author’s premise that he is writing to fill 
a gap in existing literature, for such incidents have been amply dealt 
with elsewhere. 

As a first text-book on the socio-economic history of the American 
people, the book is excellent. The main thesis is 


‘that one set of influences has dominated American development: those which relate 
to migration ; and the underlying purpose of the book has been to show how as a 
result of the process of migration from Europe across the new continent a 

new variant of western society has come into being . . . a new thing, which I have 

attempted to define as ‘the mobile society’ (pp. xi-xii). 
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The novelty of this variant arose, and continues to stem, from the 
continual westward spread across the continental hinterland which 
occupied two full centuries of America’s short history and which was 
both the expression and the stimulus of a basic nonconformity and 
‘rejection’. “The line of least resistance for the Englishman who stayed 
at home has been to conform; for the Englishman who became an 
American it has been to “go some place else”’ ’ (p. xii). 

This restless and indomitable urge to move west in impatience with 
the shackles of a conformity become irksome, an urge which brought 
many settlers across the Atlantic in the first place, is constantly brought 
out all through the book. 

‘The instinct to reject rather than submit which impelled emigrants 
to the New World and which was ever present in colonial society 
became markedly developed in the American moving west’ (p. 106). 
This development is quite fascinatingly worked out in the chapter on 
‘The Continental Thrust, 1790-1850’, which is the best part of the 
whole book, with its semetimes vivid portrayal of frontier conditions. 
The natural pioneers of the new lands to the west were the Daniel 
Boones who felt crowded when population reached one per ten square 
miles, but by contrast the permanent settlers tended to welcome social 
contacts. ‘Out of frontier conditions came the American’s indiscriminate 
curiosity about people, his habit of generous hospitality, his strong 
gregarious instinct, and his traditions of group effort’ (p. 119). 

Later in the book Mr Thistlethwaite’s sympathetic understanding of 
uprooted humanity on the move is again brought out in an excellent 
chapter on the immigrant waves from 1880 to the imposition of 
immigration quotas in 1921, and their contribution to the ‘melting pot’ 
of modern America. 

The treatment of the Civil War is also excellent, although inevitably 
this incident is somewhat aside from the main thesis of the book. 
By contrast the settlement of the prairie, ‘the conquest of a Greater 
West’, is made surprisingly humdrum. It is perhaps inevitable that the 
story of the last fifty years should be less gripping ; besides lacking the 
romance of the earlier days, it is both more familiar and essentially 
unattractive. ‘The fight to make money’ has replaced ‘the fight against 
a hostile nature’ (p. 244). One of the few redeeming features is the 
story of the organization of labour, again well told, though it, too, is a 
distressing story, marred right down to our own times by violence and 
rapacity on both sides. Finally the disappearance of the last frontier 
at the turn of the century ends the era with which this book is primarily 
24 
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concerned. ‘As we move into what might be called Chapter Three, 
which began in the 1920s and is not yet concluded, the dominant theme 
is no longer the influence of western Europe on America but the return 
impact of America on western Europe’ (p. 278). Even during this 
modern period, however, the author finds a dominant factor in ‘the 
mobile society comparatively free from rigidities of class and of 
tradition, whose members are prepared to adjust themselves to new 
and ever more standardized methods of getting and spending’ (p. 304). 

One great strength of the book is that it is not purely a generalized 
history of a people, but is copiously illustrated with thumb-nail sketches 
of individuals. Whether it be Alexander Hamilton or Henry James, 
one has the impression that Mr Thistlethwaite has brought under 
review a veritable army of flesh and blood Americans who leap to life 
under the strokes of his shrewd and vivid pen. 

The book is definitely for the British (even though the writer held a 
Commonwealth Fund Fellowship for two years at the University of 
Minnesota and has an American wife). Surprisingly little cognizance 
is taken of Spanish, French and even Indian influences in the formation 
of ‘the great American way of life’. However, not everything can be 
covered in a book of 320 pages. 

Mr Thistlethwaite might also be found guilty by some of economic 
determinism, since the factors to which he attributes the evolution of 
the present-day American are almost exclusively economic, more 
broadly cultural factors being given only seemingly grudging acknow- 
ledgment. Nevertheless, his underlying thesis, if not novel, is sound 
and worthy of development in the systematic, interesting and at times 
enthralling way in which he has handled it. 


H. L. PuxLey 
HALIFAX, NOvA SCOTIA 





AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE IN SARAWAK 


IBAN AGRICULTURE: A Report on the Shifting Cultivation of Hill Rice 
by the Iban of Sarawak. By J. D. FREEMAN. Illustrated. London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 12s. 6d. 1955. 


— book, representing an immense amount of research, is a 
scholarly interpretation of a way of life of one of the ethnic groups 
which reside in the Colony of Sarawak. This tropical rain forest region 
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is approximately one degree from the equator at its southernmost 
int. Rice is the chief food-crop grown. 

The Ibans represent the predominant element of the Colony’s mixed 
population and are racially an ethnic stock of the Malay race. The 
majority are found living along the swift rivers and along a net-work 
of tributaries of lesser size within the Third (political) Division, and 
they carry on a system of agriculture known as ‘shifting hill cultivation’ 
for the growing of dry varieties of rice. The book concerns itself 
primarily with this agricultural practice, which involves the cutting 
and burning of underbrush and of valuable felled forest trees, 
leaving the ground laden with ash into which the padi (rice unhulled) 
is planted. Sharpened sticks are used to dibble the padi into the soil. Dr 
Freeman brings this system skilfully to bear upon the total economic, 
social and cultural life of the people. As a socio-economic study, 
though taking place within a more localized area in Sarawak, it may 
have valuable implications for other areas outside the Colony where 
this system is similarly practised, greatly at the expense of natural 
resources. 

The basic corporate unit of Iban social structure is the family. 
Family life, as it takes place within an aggregation of separate family- 
unit apartments under a single expanse of roof constituting a ‘long- 
house’ community, is portrayed at close and intimate range after a 
sojourn of over two years among the people. Within this range, the 
Ibans, who hold a deep and abiding loyalty to their animistic religion, 
are richly rediscovered in an interpretation of the dependence upon the 
spirit world’s influence on each organized operation of producing a 
crop of padi. The determining of the time of clearing, burning, 
planting, weeding and protecting the crop, right through till it is 
harvested, are all in some way influenced by the Ibans’ animistic 
beliefs, which in turn greatly influence their agricultural economy. 

A wealth of statistics is available in tables and footnotes for the more 
discriminating reader, but whether one’s interest is that of a specialist 
or simply that of one concerned to know how other people live and 
work, he will find Dr Freeman’s book rewarding. 

The great bulk of the Iban population, as well as most of the other 
indigenous groups in the interior of Sarawak, practise shifting hill 
cultivation of padi. The system is presented as ‘probably the most 
difficult and complex problem facing the Government of Sarawak 
to-day’, with the urgency that more attention needs to be given, and 
attempts made, to offset its deleterious effects. The far-reaching 
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implications of such a system for the natural resources and the total 
effect upon a growing population and upon the general economy of 
the Colony make this book one of the few really significant studies of 
Sarawak. 
THOMAS A. HARRIS 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Der junge Wesley als Heidenmissionar und Missionstheologe. 
(Beitrige zur Missionswissenschaft und evangelischen Missionskunde, 
Heft 5.) By Martin Schmidt. (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann Verlag. DM. 4.80. 
1955.) This little book has an importance out of all proportion to its 
size, for it not only approaches John Wesley’s missionary work in 
Georgia from a new angle, but even makes use of hitherto unpublished 
material (the diaries of German Moravian leaders) to add new facts to 
our knowledge of this important normative period of Wesley’s life. 
Dr Martin Schmidt is an authority on the history of Pietism, and 
knows more than most English scholars about English Puritanism. 
The first volume of his life of Wesley may well be the best work on 
Wesley since Tyerman. His first chapter is a striking and even exciting 
account of the missionary enthusiasm of the famous Puritan, Richard 
Sibbes, and of the work of John Eliot among the Red Indians; the 
next, a résumé of the story of Roman Catholic missions which has so 
succinctly been told by Professor Latourette. He then examines 
Wesley’s call to be a missionary in the setting of the religious societies 
and the piety of the Holy Club, and against the background of 
the two German colonies in Georgia (Dr Schmidt is the first 
historian to bring out the tension between the groups). On the 
whole, early eighteenth-century Anglicanism was very unmissionary- 
minded, and the boldness and originality of Wesley’s project is shown 
in sharp perspective. The whole pamphlet is learned, accurate and 
important ; and where Dr Schmidt sometimes fails is not in his erudition 
but in his judgments, and perhaps in an inability fully to understand 
the ‘high’ Anglican and non-juring piety of the Holy Club. 

G. R. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


PROFESSOR LIC. THEOL. ERWIN STEINBORN 


We announce with great regret the death, on April 17th, 1956, of 
Professor Lic. theol. ERwWIN STEINBORN, Director of the University 
Library in Miinster, Germany, whose collaboration in the compiling 
of the International Missionary Bibliography we have been privileged 
to enjoy for the last few years. 





The Rev. J. W. C. DouGALL, D.D., is General Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland and was 
formerly, while a missionary of that Church in East Africa, Education 
Adviser to the non-Roman Catholic missions in Kenya and Uganda. 


The Rev. Ernest Gray is a missionary in Nyasaland with the 
Churches of Christ Mission. 


STANLEY G. Browne, M.D., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., D.T.M., is in 
charge of the Baptist Missionary Society’s medical work in the Yakusu 
area of the Belgian Congo. 


The Rev. Paut D. Fueter is Principal of the Unitas Fratrum Bible 
School, of the African Moravian Church, Tanganyika. 


The Rev. GrorGc F. Vicepom, D.D., is Missionsinspektor of the 
Gesellschaft fiir Innere und Aussere Mission im Sinne der Lutherischen 
Kirche, with headquarters at Neuendettelsau, Germany. He also 
contributes a book review. 


The Rev. J. H. Bavinck, D.D., of the Netherlands, is Professor of 
Missionary Science in the Free University of Amsterdam. 


The Rev. Denys SAUNDERS is a Presbyter in the Medak diocese of 
the Church of South India. 


The Rev. JoHN Foster, D.D., is Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Glasgow. 
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Reviews of books are by: The Rev. J. B. MIDDLEBROOK, Home 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society; ETiENNE KriGer, 
Librarian of the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris; the Rev. 
J. RUSSELL CHANDRAN, Principal of the United Theological College, 
Bangalore; the Rev. Nett C. BERNARD, of the Church of Scotland 
Mission in Nyasaland and Secretary of the Nyasaland Christian 
Council; the Rev. E. W. Smitu, D.D., sometime President of the Royal 
Anthropological Society and a former Editorial Superintendent, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, after long missionary service in 
Africa; the Rev. HARALD VON SICARD, of the Church of Sweden, 
until lately a missionary at Masingo, Southern Rhodesia; the Rev. 
R. K. ORCHARD, London Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council; THOMAS Prick, formerly in Nyasaland with the Church of 
Scotland Mission; the Rev. Jakos Jocz, Ph.D., President of the 
International Hebrew Christian Alliance; Pastor GERHARD JASPER, 
Missionsinspektor of the Bethel Mission, Tanganyika, with head- 
quarters at Bethel-bei-Bielefeld, Germany; Professor D. HANS Durr, 
Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Bern; the Rev. 
E. F. F. Bishop, Lecturer in Arabic in the University of Glasgow, 
formerly Director of the Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem; 
the Rev. H. L. Pux.ey, President of King’s College, Halifax, Canada; 
THOMAS A. HARRIS, an agricultural missionary in the Sarawak field of 
the Board of World Missions of the Methodist Church, U.S.A.; the 
Rev. GorDON Rupp, D.D., University Lecturer in the Faculty of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 
J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), 
Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler (Uppsala) 
and the Missionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 376. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





PAGE PAGE 
I. History ‘ ‘ . - 367 VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 
Il. MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY , 368 OF MISSIONARIES. e e 373 
Ill. THe OLDER CHURCHES , - 368 VIII. Missionary METHODS . FS 
IV. fea renal THE YOUNGER he IX. THE YOUNGER CHURCHES . 374 
369; Korea 369; China, 369; S.E. Asia, 
vy ees 300: G Bs 8 X. Cree, Cocepnateant 2 Aa 
Contral Asia, 370; Near East and North rah Africa, 
Easi_and Central Aire, 37138, Afton, 372: XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
fain, SThs the J Jews: 3727 Fle FicdaGeneealy, CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . RE 
E Primitive Religions 375 j Religions of Indi, 375; 
V. ee OF mavdesene ‘. . 373 ; Judaism, 
Fe, Tigees A. ERED. OF XL, Socut, Asm, Pouca Raa 
MISSIONS . ‘ 373 TIONS OF MISSIONS . 376 
I. History Illus. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon 


Press. $4.75. 1956. 312. 
HistoRY OF THE MoRAVIAN CHURCH: The ‘ ‘ 
tant Can che oe ee in = sedan aia ese John Foster. 
tant Church. war on. pp. 4 4 
Illus. London: Allen and Unwin. 94 pp. London: U.S.C.L. 2s. 6d. 1956. 


12s. 6d. 1956. 31/. 313. 
A review is in preparation. World Christian Books no. 10. 

Count ZINZENDORF: the story of his life GESCHICHTE DER IRISCHEN KIRCHE VON 
and leadership in the renewed Moravian IHREN ANFAENGEN BIS ZUM 12. JAHR- 


Church. John R. Weinlick. 240 pp. HUNDERT. Walter Delius. 176 pp. 
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RP. P. C.-J. Dumont, o.p. Union Mission- 
aane a Oe sé de France (Paris) 1956 (1), 
196-203. 
tLe seamed iain IN ASIA VISTE 
DA UN DIPLOMATICO INDIANO. uale 
M. D’Elia, s.j. 47 pp. Reprinted from 
La Civilta Cattolica (Rome), 1955 (IV). 


METHODES MISSIONNAIRES DE 
ewes Aa see W. L. A. Don 
Peter. lise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
1956 (2), 103. 317. 


History of Missionary Societies 
Firry YEARS —; NAZARENE a. Vol. 
2. Russel V. DeLong and Mendell 
Taylor. mA PP: Kansas City, Mo.: 
Beacon 75. — 318. 
After Mr fs Taylors = 1, Administration 
and Promotion ’, 2 deals ny The History 
of the Fields ’. 
DIscIPLES OF CHRIST IN ARGENTINA, 1906— 
1956. i80 


Minchen, DM 9. 
1954, 314. 
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WILDERNESS Cm: THE MORAVIAN 

THE DELAWARE INDIANS. 

354 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity. $5. 1956. 320. 

Tribute to the Christian and the 
Moravian men and women who Snr them for 
150 years. 

NATHANAEL BURGER UND DIE MISSION VON 
SHANSI UND SHENSI, 1765-1780. Georg 


Kilian Pflaum, o.f.m. ( 

fuer Franziskanische issionsarbeit. 
Band 1.) 7+195 pp. Munchen 22: 
Provinzialat des Franziskanero 


rdens in 
Bayern. 1954. 32/. 


Historical research into Roman Catholic 
etetene Coles Suites Go 00th cantary, Canes 
on a profound study of sources. 


Es BEGANN IN TRANQUEBAR. Arno 
. 352 pp. Berlin: E i 

Verlagsanstalt. DM 9.80. It BEGAN 
IN TRANQUEBAR. Translated from the 
German M. J. Lutz. Madras: 
Christian terature Society. Rs 2. 
1956. 322 
A review is in preparation. 


TRANQUEBAR-MISSION. 
EMZ, 1956 (Feb.), 37-51. 323. 
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II. Missionary Biography 
My TuHirty YEARS IN TURKEY. Lynn A, 
Scipio. 364 pp. Rudge, N.H.: 


R. Smith. $5. 1955. 324. 
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THE HEART OF FATHER DAMIEN. Vital 
Jourdain. Trans. Francis Larkin and 
Charles Davenport. x+438 pp. Mil 
waukee: Bruce. $4.75. 1955. 326. 
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Chicago: Henry Regnery. 
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FERVENT IN Spirit: THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
ARTHUR J. Bowen. Ezra A. Shank. 
192 Chicago: Moody Press. 


$2.50. 1954. 328. 
The life of a noted of the South 
7 work of a missionary 


THOMAS COCHRANE, PIONEER AND Mis- 
SIONARY STATESMAN. Francesca French. 
120 pp. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 4s. 6d. 1956. 329. 

A review is in preparation. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


Moscow was My ParisH. Georges Bisson- 
nette. 272 pp. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill. 
$3.95. 1956. 330. 

Interesting view of the Soviet Union oe 4 
eyes of an American Roman 
Moscow, expelled March, 1955. 

PROTESTANT—CATHOLIC—JEW: AN Essay 
IN AMERICAN SocioLoGy. Will Herberg. 
320 a PEs o— City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 


“nt of o> qepent of Ge nines eaten 
the U to-day from a sociological standpoint. 


THe CHANGING WorLD oF Soviet RussiA. 
David J. Dallin. 422 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $5. 1956. 332. 

An analysis of Soviet internal and external 
Policies. 


See also 45] (Reformed Church and 
Catholicism in France) 
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IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
SOZIOLOGIE DER JAPANISCHEN FAmMILIE. 
Schriften des Instituts fuer Christliche 
wissenschaften an der West- 
falischen Wilhelms-Universitaét, Miinster. 
Band 2.) Friedrich Tappe, s.j. 154 
Minster, Westf.: Aschendorff. DM 9. 
1955. 333. 
Fundamental views, ethics and rights in the 
Japanese family system. 
{THE ?~_—— OF PROTESTANTISM TO 
SoclAL PROBLEMS IN JAPAN. Masao 
_ JCQ, 1956 (Jan.), 8-17. 


tREcENT POPULATION DEVELOPMENTS IN 
JAPAN: SOME FACTS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Irene B. Sie PA. 1956 (Mar.), 
21-36. 335. 


tCHURCH AND Society IN JAPAN TOoDaAy. 
Social Problems ‘Committee o> a 
Resionel Christian Council o 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1556 Gan) )» 
143-53. 336. 
tJaPAN’s SprrRITUAL SrruaTion. Theodor 
oo Reprinted from JCQ, July 1955. 


Korea 
KOREA a peeneewr: yt OF THE poy 


NY  Macmnilan. $5. 93. ose 338 
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China 


vw AGE AND New OUTLOOK. 


Kuo. 231 pp. N.Y.: Knopf. 
1956. 339. 


CHINA: 


$375. 19 


Mrs 4 Lawrence 
N.Y.: 


HANGCHOW arene. Clarence Burton 
N.Y.: United Board of 
aoe China. 1955. 34]. 


early days in arty days in Ningpo (1 (1845) 
Chung-Li Chang. 
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Seattle: University of Washing- 
$5.75. 1956. 342. 
of the their in 
‘ a social actiity and role 
tA VIRGIN AND CHILD FROM MEDIEVAL 
Cuina. John Foster. IRM, 1956 
(July), 323-8. 343. 
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a Communist 


; Prison); 445 
(Christian Gharche 19 1927-54). vs 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Borneo) 


A History or Soutu-East Asia. D. G. E. 

— xv +807 ait’ ic N.Y.: St Martin’s 
Press. $10. 

eset sear vi ademic 
ae tory  aaeRee, Burma, ya, 

THE cen Deverorant OF MALAYA. 
xviii +707 p. Baltimore: Johns 
"port of Press. $7.50. 1955. 345. 

the Inter- 


= 





tLes Missions af a oe ry Par 
CHINE. Emile Sch rm 
Non-Chrétien Pay 1955 Wuly-Son), 
245-72. 346. 


TTENTATIVES FRANCAISES DE MISSION PRO- 
TESTANTE EN INDOCHINE. E. Schloesing. 
Le Monde a ge (Paris), 1955 
(Oct.—Dec.), 3 347. 

TL’ArRT on ete JAVANAIS. 
Dewantara. lise Vivante 
Louvain), 1956 (2), 125-9. 348. 

See also 446 (Church in Indonesia). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
REFORMERS IN INDIA, 1793-1833. An 
account of the work of Christian mission- 
a be ary of qo > Lo ’ K. 
. xi+ pp ap ndon : 
ae University Press. 18s. 1956. 
A review is in preparation. 


A SociALIsTIC PATTERN OF Society. 79 pp. 
Nagpur: National Christian Council. 


penemere: Christian Institute for the 
Study of Society. 1956. 350. 
mR uy AS oecumenical Christian conference, 


K. H. 
(Paris, 


Jan. 1956. 

TRANQUEBAR THEN AND Now. H. W. 
Gensichen. 15 pp. Illus. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. 8 annas. 
1956. 35]. 


A Guide to the Historical Buildings and Sites. 
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er ViLLAGE. Morris Edward Opler. 
on N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
- le 1955. 352. 


A rong informed picture of community 
life in Shamirpet, sate, by a distinguished Indian 
ASIEN UND DIE Hemascuarr DES WESTENS. 
Kavalam Madhava Panikkar. 480 
Illus. Maps. Ziirich: | esomeaeegiens 
S.Fr. 21. 1954. 353. 
translation of Asia and Western 


German 
Dominance. An Indian its the Asiatic point 
of view and treats critically the history of missions 


+THE RELIGIOUS AND SPIRITUAL CLIMATE 
or INDIA Topay. Paul D. Devanandan. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1956 (Apr.), 
307-24. 354. 

+THE INTEGRATION OF THE ABORIGINAL 
POPULATION OF INDIA. L. M. Shrikant. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1956 (Mar.), 241-51. 355. 


+REPORT ON INDIA’s POLICY AND ACTION 
ON BEHALF OF TRIBAL POPULATIONS. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1956 (Mar.), 284-98. 356. 


TIMPLEMENTING LAND REFORM IN INDIA. 
Thomas J. Shea, Jr. Far — Survey 
(N.Y.), 1956 (Jan.), 1-8. 357 

TOUCHING THE UNTOUCHABLES Emani 

Sambayya. hee Journal of Theology 
Gece, 1956 (Mar.), 9-14. 358. 


{DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN AN INDIAN 
VittaGe. Adrian C. Mayer. PA, 1956 
(Mar.), 37-45. 359. 


+CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATES IN PAKISTAN II. 
Grace J. Calder. MW, 1956 (Apr.), 
oe 360. 


See also 31 Ceylon); 

322-3 Cirangocbar™ Misslon)" 3 933 (Coons, 

— . 
Central Asia 


™ STE I oan Tet. Tieh- 
seng Li. . N.Y.: King’s Crown 
Press. 1956. 5. 


Tho exter & ouimediy consent wih, de 
status of Tibet as it itself in political 
relations to other nations. 


The Near East and North Africa 


SociaL FORCES IN THE MIDDLE East. 
Edited by nas 4 ~~ Fisher. 
xvi+282 I Cornell 

a 1955. "362. 


University 

This anthology social studies 

present eee S Se Tae 
through description 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE First Musum 
CHRISTIAN CONVOCATION: B 
LeBANON, April 22-27, > gee 
by E. W. Bethman and M. 

Zaida. N.Y.: Continuing Couminenn 
Muslim-Christian Co-operation. 1955. 


Includes also the minutes of the 

executive board of the —— Conn 
Muslim-Christian co-operation, 

Feb. 9-14, 1955. 


THe LION OF JUDAH HATH PREVAILED: 
BEING THE BIOGRAPHY OF His IMPERIAL 
Masesty Hate Sevassie I. Christine 
Sandford. 192 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan 
$3.75. 1955. 364. 

Written, with official a after 
i ~a pproval, many years 


LisyA: THE New Aras KINGDOM oF 
NortH Arrica. Henry Serrano Villard. 
169 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer. 
sity Press. $2.75. 1956. 365. 

Introduction to this strai 
qr 2 Se 8). a 


tARAB REFUGEES AND THE PALESTING 
Prosiem. R. Park Johnson. Christi 
and Crisis (N.Y.), 1956 (Feb. 
11-14. 366. 


TLa Mise EN VALEUR DU NOUVEAU MARrOoc. 
J. Milleron. L’Afrique et I’ Asie (Paris), 
1956 (1), 5-13. 367. 

We a = ey AU 

AROC it "Afrique et 
l Asie (Park, 1538 14-19. 368. 
ET 


bya (1952- 


ALGERIE FRANCAISE.  G. 
Messud. Lafiem ue et I’Asie (Paris), 
1956 (1), 29-50. 369. 


Africa (General) 


CHRISTIANITY - wo * Cannes 
proceedings of a conference at 
Accra, Gold Coast, — 2nd-6th, 1955, 
under the auspices Christian 
Council. vi+80 pp. Accra: Christian 
Council of the Gold Coast. 1955. 


HEKSERIJ BIJ DE BALUBA VAN KASAL 
E. P. R. van . Bruxelles: 
Académie Royale des coloniales. 

Mémoires. ouvelle série. Tome 3, 


asc. 1. (Ethnographie.) Fr. 275. 1955. 


371. 
See review, p. 345. 
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WITCHCRAFT IN CENTRAL AFRICA AND 


Europe. J.T. Munday. 100 pp. London: 
Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. 1956. 372, 
See review, p. 342. 

Tue DarK Eye tn Arrica. Laurens van 
der Post. 217 pp. N.Y.: William 
Morrow. $3. 1955. 373. 

See review, p. 340. 


AFRICA IN THE MODERN Wor_p. Calvin 
W. Stillman. 341 pp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $6. 1955. 


ls 
various experts, this book is the 
Korman of om gor eB ee gs Institute of the 
Wait Harris 


AFRICAN MUSIC FROM THE SOURCE OF THE 
Nie. Joseph Kyagambiddwa. 255 pp. 
N.Y.: Preager. $4.50. 1955. 375. 

Wonderfv! collection of Ganda music. 


BerorRE THE AFRICAN StorM. John Cook- 
son. 279 ep: eee Ind. : Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.50. 1954. 376 

of 
a tn political, scil and rail tension 
Zamoesi. J. F. Macdonald. 240 


N.Y 
St Martin’s Press. $4.50. 1955. 377. 


tAFRICAN SEPARATIST CHURCHES. J. W. C. 
event. IRM, 1956 (July), 257-66. 


tSome PRESENT Day PROBLEMS FOR AFRICAN 
CurIsTIAN MARRIAGE. Ernest Gray. 
IRM, 1956 (July), 267-77. 379. 


THe Awt-AFrrRICA LUTHERAN CONFER- 
ENCE: MARANGU, 1955. Paul D. Fueter. 
IRM, 1956 (July), 289-96. 380. 


THe CHRISTIAN FAITH AND AFRICAN 
Cutture. B. A. Adelaja. EWR, 1956 
(Apr.), 35-41. 38/. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN Arrica. J. O. 
Lucas. EWR, 1956 (Apr.), 45-51. 382. 


{Tae Kincpom or Gop: its relevance to 
African social, economic and litical 
uestions. Edmund Ilogu. EWR, 1956 
Apr.), 52-5. 383. 


{Dr eee = IN Africa. P. Walbert 
Bihim o.f.m. cap. NZM, 1955 (3), 
204-20: a), 251-65. 384. 


tL’Arrique Nore eT L’EXPANSION DE 

LIsLam. P. Alexandre. Le Monde Non 

Coan a 1955 (Oct.—Dec.), 
385. 
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West Africa 
(From the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan). 


THE GoLp Coast IN TRANSITION. David 
E. Apter. xiii+-355 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
— University Press. $5. 1955. 

Case study of political institutional transfer and 
development of conciliar organs of rule and self- 
government. 

TQUELQUES ASPECTS SOCIAUX DE L ee vi I 
ISATION AU RUANDA-URUNDI.  L. 
Baeck. Zaire (Brussels), 1956 (Feb) ), 
115-45. 387. 


TKANSENYA ET L’AVENIR DE L’AFRIQUE 
CHRETIENNE. Robert and Jacqueline 
Closset. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
1956 (2), 104-7. 388. 


TEssar DE Musique RELIGIEUSE POUR 
INDIGENES DANS LE VICARIAT APos- 
TOLIQUE DE COQUILHATVILLE. Paul Jans, 
m.s.c. Textes des chants indigénes avec 
leur traduction francaise. | Musique: 
12 chants religieux pour indigénes par 
les RR. PP. ans, A. Walschap, 
Aequatoria * (Coquilhatville, “Belgian 

equatoria uilhatville, 
Congo), 1956 (1), whole number. 30. 
tLe PropLiMe DE LA CoopéraTION INTER- 
MISSIONNAIRE ET eae 
DANS L’QuEST AFRICAIN FRANCAIS. 
Keller. Le Monde Non Chrétien Paris); 
1955 (July—Sept.), 215-44. 390. 


tA Propos DE L’UNION DES POPULATIONS 
DU CAMEROUN: eT ReE- 
LIGION AU CAMEROUN. André Rétif. 
a ta et [Asie (Paris), 1956 (1), 


+tTHe ImPpAcT OF MOHAMMEDANISM ON 
PAGANISM IN THE LIBERIA HINTERLAND. 
E. Dora 7. Numen (Leiden), 1955 
(3), 206-16. 2. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba River) 
Kikuyu SoctiAL AND POoLiTIcaL INstTITU- 


tions. H. E. Lambert. 149 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 


national African Institute). 15s. 1956. 
393. 
A review is in preparation. 

FAHRT AM AEQUATOR. P. Franz W. 


Gypkens. 119 pp. Illus. Frankfurt a. M.: 
Verlag oo Weissen Vater. DM 4.80. 


1954 
Revert © a journey th central Africa, 
with » short treatment of 4 2 Se oe 
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South Africa 
(from South of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 

NAUGHT FOR YOUR Comfort. Father 
Trevor Huddleston, c.R. 256 pp. 
Portrait. London: Collins. 12s. 6d. 
1956. 395. 


See review, p. 347. 


Sum-AFRICA WAARHEEN? B. B. Keet. 
89 pp. Stellenbosch: University Pub- 
—_ and Booksellers. 5s. 3d. 1956. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERALISM AND THE RACIAL 
Poticy oF SoutTH AFRicA. Raymond 
Raynes, c.R. 15 pp. Available from: 
Mirfield Publications, 6 Poplar Ave, 
wee. 6d. Plus ps postage. 1955. 397. 


A lecture delivered before the University of 
Leeds, October 1955, and o reprinted from “ 
 ~ 1955). 


America and the West Indies 
America’s RISE TO WorLD Power, 1898- 
1954. Foster Rhea Dulles. (The New 
American Nation a)  enahbee pp. 
N.Y.: Harper. 1955. 398. 
Main outlines of U.S. ~ A a 1898-1954. 
THE FORGOTTEN KUTENAI. Paul E. Baker. 
64 pp. Boise, Idaho: Mountain States 
Press. $1.50. 1955. 399. 
A study of the K 
42 y eg =~ 5 Indi Bonners Ferry 
other areas areas in British Columbia where the Kutenai 


THE Mission OF NEw Mexico, 1776. 
Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominquez. 
387 lp. be a ne: University 


1956. 400. 
ee ee 


translated and annotated. 
Hop: Etuics: A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS. 


Richard B. Brandt. viii+398 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$7.50. 1954. 401. 


Profile of Hopi culture and its ethical standards. 
EMPIRE ON THE PaciFic: A STupy IN 
AMERICAN CONTINENTAL EXPANSION. 
Norman A. Greabner. 278 pp. N.Y.: 

Ronald Press. $4.50. 1955. 40Ja. 
Study of the general Spauie forces = 
itical determined 


considera 
Cmaiee & GS US ee Fy 


THE RISE AND FALL OF MAYA — 
TION. J. Eric S. Thompson. xii+287 
a London: Gollancz. 2ls. 1956, 

Included for British imprint. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE UNIVERSITY IN THE KINGDOM pF 
GUATEMALA. John Tate 
371 Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer. 
sity a. $5.75. 1955. 403. 
f fe and the 
the University of San Carlos. a 
TRANSFORMATION: THE STORY OF MODERN 
Puerto Rico. Earl Parker Hanson, 
416 pp. N.Y.: Simon and Schuster, 
1955. 404. 
f tu 
Pusmto Bise's sonal Bie and teem taaerye 


A History oF LATIN AMERICA FROM THE 


BEGINNINGS TO THE Hubert 
Herring. xx-+796+xxvi pp. Maps, 
London: Cape. 55s. 1956. 405. 


Included for British imprint. 


EXPEDITION TUMUC-HUMAC. Francis 
Maziére. a og Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday. . 1955. 406. 

Adventuresome trip to an unknown India 
cultural group in the mountains and jungles of 
Brazil and the Guianas. 

Two Jamaicas: THE ROLE OF IDEAS INA 

poeencas. CoLony, 1830-1865. Phillip 

Curtin. xii+270 p i 
oe Harvard Univeraity Press. $4.75, 
1955. 407. 


The history of the revolutionary - in 
Jamaican social structure in the 19th cen 


The Pacific Islands 
(including yo teed Guinea and 
ilippines) 
HAwWall AND Its Peopte. A. Grove Day. 


338 pp. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
$5. 1955. 408. 


oa mprehensive history which stresses the 
ul life of Hawaii. 


rT GROWTH OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN New GuIngA. Georg Vicedom. 
IRM, 1956 (July), 297-306. 409. 


The Jews 


THE OpyssEY OF AN AMERICAN ZIONIST. 
Julius Haber. 415 pp. N.Y.: Twayne. 
$6. 1956. 410. 


eit saan of Honiss Mianeey, 0 pemenel oe 
of the long road to Israeli i 


Fields (General) 


THe ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE: 
DUNG, INDONESIA, APRIL 1955. Geary 


McTurnan Kahin. vii+88 pp. 
vara University Press. $2. 1956. 
The main issues are discussed, the hw speeches 


presented and the conclusions 
and analyzed. 
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ell Univer. 
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Tue Far East: A History OF RECENT 
AND CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS IN East Asia. Claude A. 
Buss. 738 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. 
$6.50. 1955. 412. 


The contents include the geographic setting and 
historical beginnings as well as the diplomatic 
history up to World War II, until the present 
with an evaluation of the happenings during and 
after the war in the Pacific. 

Wantep: AN ASIAN Po.icy. Edwin O. 
Reischauer. ix+276 pp. N.Y.: Knopf. 
$3.75. 1955. 413. 

Challenging book wri' to stimulate the debate 
for a sound and SSenpeduamabee. policy. 
U.S. Poticy In Asia. Edited by William 
W. Wade. (The Reference Shelf v. 27, 
no. 6) 191 pp. N.Y.: Wilson. $2. 


1955. 414. 
Collection of important articles by various 
authors on American foreign policy. 

Tue UNrTrep STATES AND AsIA. Lawrence 
H. Battistini. 370 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. 
$5. 1955. 415. 

a Ep RS American relations with all 
from the early days of the 
Republic all to the present time. 

COMMON CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
TowaRDsS AREAS OF Rapip SOCIAL 
CHANGE. National Christian Council of 
Japan Social Problems Committee. JCQ, 

1956 (Jan.), 18-25. 416. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 
KATHOLISCHES MISSIONSJAHRBUCH DER 
Scuweiz. 1955. 96 Pp- atm 

(Schweiz): SKAMB. er 417. 

This yearbook is dedicated in connexion with 
the Swiss Missions Exposition—to the Swiss 
missionary work in the past and present time. 

HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS IN THE 
Unrrep States. Frank S. Mead. 255 pp. 
N.Y.: — $2.95. 1956. 418. 


tions and como bern 
AMERICAN DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ON 
EDUCATION IN COUNTRIES OF THE MIDDLE 
East. Compiled by Walter Crosby 
Eells. 28 pp. Washington, D.C.: The 
Middle East Institute. 1955. 419. 
Lists nearly 200 dissertations. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Erupes MIsSIOLOGIQUES. Pierre Charles, 
s.j. 434 pp. Bi : Desclée de Brouwer. 
Fr.B. 200. 1956. 420. 

A selection of papers and addresses by a noted 
missiologist, representative of his ‘profound and 
widely-ranging contribution to missionary study. 
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Die HEIDENPREDIGT (Beitrage zur Missions- 
wissenschaft und evangelischen Religions- 
kunde. Heft 4.) Heinrich ai gh 1 oie 
oo Bertelsmann. DM 7. 1954. 

The Chinese. Goal, content and manner of 
evangelism in China. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: AN ECUMENICAL 
APPROACH. Walter Marshall Horton. 
$3.75. 1955. 


304 pp. N.Y.: Harper. 
422. 


Seven basic Christian doctrines are discussed in 
the light of their oecumenical significance. 

{THE PROBLEM OF ADAPTATION AND Com- 
MUNICATION. J. H. Bavinck. IRM, 
1956 (July), 307-13. 423. 


CE QUE LA MISSION DONNE A L’EGLISE. 
Pierre Maury. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1955. Uuly-Seoe ), 280-5. 424. 


{DE MISSIONSPREDIGT ZIEGENBALGS. Erich 


’:. onan EMZ, 1956 (Feb.), 19-36. 
TY A-T-IL UNE CRISE DES MiISSIONS 


ETRANGERES? Jean Daniélou, s.j. Union 
Missionnaire du Clergé de France (Paris), 
1956 (5), 226-35. 426. 


TUNE ERE NOUVELLE POUR LES MISSIONS. 
Jean Bruls Eglise Vivante (Paris, 
Louvain) 1956 (Jan.—Feb.), 11-28. 427. 


{VERS UNE THEOLOGIE MISSIONNAIRE. Jean 
Bruls. L£glise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
1956 (Mar.—Apr.), 108-18. 428. 


TLEBENDIGE KIRCHENZUCHT. 
Bieder. EMM, 1956 (Mar.), ny “129. 
Vil. — and a 
f Missionari 


NEw i FOR ti Days. E. K. 


Higdon. 198 pp St Louis, Mo.: 
Bethany. 1956. 43 

Report of a pioneering in 1943 
BNE. Td. A. ive 
missionaries. 
TTRAINING FOR THE ORDAINED MINISTRY. 


J. Reid Graham. NCCR, 1956 (Mar. ), 
93-8. 431. 


VIII. Missionary Methods 


Education 


THE CONTENT OF RELIGIOUS a 
A course for teachers in training. F. H 
Hilliard. iv+20 " Edinburgh: 
Nelson (for the Institute of Education, 
University of the Gold Coast). 432. 


No, 2 in the Educational Studies undertaken in 
British West Africa under the auspices of the 
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Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office. 
Interprets the fresh approach to the treatment of 
religious education made when pi the 
eee oe ee Graduate 

of Educa the University of the Gold Coast. 

tTHE secdel EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME 
IN RELATION TO NATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. P. T. Chandi. NCCR, 1956 
(Mar.), 99-102. 433. 

{THE PLACE OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 
IN INDIAN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 
M. H. Harrison. Indian Journal of 
+ ial (Serampore), 1956 (Mar.), 1-8. 


Medical 


MISSIONARY HEALTH MANUAL. Paul E. 

coon i ct: Chicago: Moody 
Press. 435. 

So nas po Rh book for outgoing mission- 


MEDICAL MISSIONS AT THE CROSSR 
Stanley G. Browne. 
278-88. 436. 

tNew aon nagar _. MEDICINE AND 
CHRISTIANITY. K. Harrison. Modern 

Nace (Oxford), 1956 (Mar.), 42-51. 


OADS. 
IRM, 1956 (July), 


{CHRISTIAN MEDICAL POLICY 
438. 


+SpPiRITUAL HEALING. John Pitts, Cyril C. 
Richardson, Don H. Gross, Paul E. 
Johnson. Religion in Life (Nashville, 
Tennessee), 1956 (Spring), 163-204. 439. 


Social and Industrial 


{THEME ARTICLES ON INDUSTRIAL EvAN- 
GELISM : from the Worker’s 
Point of View, Isamu Kato; Evangelism 
of Industrial Workers, Paul Kumazawa ; 
An Experience in Industrial Evangelism, 
Kazuhiko Higuchi; The Evangel to the 
Kyushu Coal Miners and _ Industrial 
Workers, Theodor Jaeckel; Railway 
Worker’s Evangelical Fellowship, Hideo 
Hasegawa; An Outreach to the Techni- 
cians of industry, Edward E. Daub; 
Caravan to Textile Mills in Shikoku, 
Keiko Ogawa and Janell Landis; A 
Call to Industrial Evangelism, Heinz 
Ginther ; Eudone Training for Indus- 
trial Evangelism, p>? Garrison. JCQ, 
1956 (Jan.), 26-64. 440. 


Rural 


+RuRAL WorsuHip. Kenneth H. Prior. 
EWR, 1956 (Apr.), 41-4. 441. 


Christian Literature 
See 463 (For Muslims in India) 


Hilda M. 
NCCR, 1956 (Mar.), 111-16. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Audio-Visual Aids 


{VisuAL AIDS AND THE COMMUNICATION 
OF THE GosPeL. Denys Saunders. IRM, 
1956 (July), 314-22. 442. 


General Discussion of Methods 


{THE MINISTRY OF THE LAITY IN Ay 
Areas. Rajaiah D. Paul. NCCR, 
1956 (Mar.), 102-10; (Apr.) 153-9, 443, 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Die KUNST DER JUNGEN KIRCHEN. Aro 
Lehmann. 254 pp. 175 Illustrations, 


Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt. 
DM 20. 1956. 444. 
A review is in preparation. 
CHINAS GROSSE PRUEFUNG. Gretta Palmer. 
416 pp. Illus. Luzern: Raeber. S.fr, 
15.80. . 445. 


Repo: the persecution of ae in 
Chine f i 1927 to the beginning of 
+Die KIRCHE IN INDONESIEN. A. L. ‘Ken 
EMM, 1956 (Mar.), atin 446. 
See also 336 (Church and ie 4 
378 (African Separatist Churchsas a 409 ¢ 
Church in New Guinea). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


tA SymposrumM ON ECUMENISM IN THE 
LocaL CuHuRCH: The Local Church 
and the Universal Church, Ed. Schweizer; 
The Significance of the Ecumenical 
Movement for the Congregation, D. 
Krummacher; Ecumenical Education 
through Inter-Church Aid, Janet Lacey; 
The Parish and the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, Alan A. Brash; Ecumenism in 
Parishes of the Russian Orthodox 
Emigration, Father Valentin; The Ecu- 
menical Movement and the Local Parish 
in the United States, J. Edward Dirks; 
Problems of Ecumenical Co-operation in 
a Small American City, Franz von 
Hammerstein; An Ecumenical Centre 
in a French Port, Roger Bellant; 
Ecumenical Activities of Evangelical 
Churches in Naples, Oreste Peyronel. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1956 {Apr ), 
254-306. 447. 


tEPISCOPAL AND NON-EPIsSCOPAL MINIS 


TRIES, Douglas Horton; ORGANIC 
CHuRCH UNity—A Comment from 
India, Augustine Ralla Ram; AN 


EPISCOPALIAN COMMENT, H. E. W. Turner. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1956 (Apr.), 
233-53. 448. 
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{DOCUMENTS : —- —— Islam 
GRECQUE ET LE SCHISME. {Stina U- Maria 1M Istam. Johannes-Mohammed 
ers. IRM, logne-sur-Seine), 1955 (4), 432-43. 449. Abd-El-Jabil, o.f.m. 104 pp. Werl, 
: ¢VuEs ORTHODOXES Core SUR_ LE Westf.: Dietrich Coelde-Ver ag. DM 
ET oars on M.-J. oe pee. 3.20. 1954. 460. 
thods aa on amines ine), (4), ee See gad | after the Annunciation. 
IN eae tla‘ oe EXTE&RIEURE’ DE L’EGuIise DER HEILIGE QuR-AN ARABISCH-DEUTSCH. 
33h oe RéFORMEE DE FRANCE VIS-A-VIS ~ Herausgeber: Ahmadiyya Mission des 
» M3, CATHOLICISME. René Beaupére, Islam. Ziirich und Hamburg. 164+ 
Istina (Boulogne-sur-Seine), 1955 75 639 pp. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz. 
rches 444-66. 451. — 461. ane Ase 
_= tr 
mn; hie See eg 315 (Orthodox—Roman Catholic introdu troduction, claims 4 om the it —? 
lustrations, Mut he pay A a a Muslim. ah 
lagsanstalt | XJ. Christianity and the Non- tory oF WRONG.” A Muslim studies the 
Christian Religions Cross. ‘Abd al-Tafahum. MW, 1956 
R of (Apr.), 132-43. 462. 
cet: tlighens of Pri _ Peo Die TCHRISTIAN, LITERATURE FOR MUSLIMS. IN 
EE eT em Mayo ton ROMA, BD.W Atmad, lei ofthe 
a enry artyn School of Islamic Studies 
Cutten ta ge oot nee na. Me Bp. (Aligarh), 1955 (Oct.—Dec.), 3-16. 463. 
L. Frans. bong 452." a s““* - #Smk_ Sayyip AHMAD KHAN’s PRINCIPLES 
6. : timents. aan od ies or Execesis. Translated from his 
ne pe ney Trinity li = td of the ‘pcimiitive Tahrir fi "Usil al-Tafsir. Muhammad 
09 ( ; | peoples. ‘Abundant & bibliography. Daud Rahbar. MW, 1956 (Apr.), 
{RELIGION AND MAGIC AMONG THE ISNEG. 104-12. 464 
Part V: Fi aaa of ee Be wren Judaism 
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